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Banks Can Be Protected 


N January 7, a middle-aged 
man pulled an automatic pis- 


tol from his pocket, handed a pa- 


per bag to a teller with the demand 
that it be 
clutching nearly 


filled with money, and, 
$1,000, fled from 
the Community State Bank in 
Seneca, Il. 

On March 28, 
mother handed a threatening note 
to a bank official in Addison, Mich. 
Moments later she dashed to the 
street with a $550 bundle of bills. 

On October 7, a 
Hallowe’en 
a pistol staged a $53,- 
Alexandria 


a young expectant 


lone bandit 


wearing a mask and 
brandishing 
682 bank 
Bay, N. Y. 


On December 5, 


holdup in 


a well-dressed 


By J. EDGAR HOOVER 


gunman calmly executed a $4,250 
robbery at the First State Bank 
and Trust Company in Bryan, Tex. 

These four robberies occurred in 
1958. The 
painting contractor, 


bandits included a 
a farmer's wife, 
the operator of an excursion boat, 
and a payroll auditor. Despite their 
otherwise diversified backgrounds, 
these four persons—three men and 
a woman—had one thing in com- 
All were complete amateurs 
field of bank robbery. 

efforts of 
new 


mon: 
in the 

Due in part to the 
“amateurs” such as these, a 


record was established in assaults 
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WASHINGTON, July 10—Bank robbers had their 


busiest year in the twelve months that ended June 


30, the Federal Bureau of Investigation reported 


today. 


The record showed 764 violations of the Federal 


bank robbery law. The total included 445 robberies, 


233 burglaries and 86 larcenies. 


—Associated Press, July 10, 1959 


upon banking institutions last year. 
\ total of 704 violations of the 
Federal Bank Robbery Statute—in- 
cluding 416 robberies, 206 burgla- 
ries and 82 larcenies—were report- 
ed to the FBI for 
rhis represents an increase of 43% 
over the 49] 
committed in 1957, 


investigation. 


offenses which were 
and it is 200% 
over the figure 10 years ago. 

The peak, unfortunately, is still 
not in sight, for violations of the 
Federal Bank Robbery Statute have 
continued to rise in 1959. The first 


quarter of this year witnessed an 


25% in 


increase of approximately 
these offenses compared with the 
same three months of 1958. At the 
rate, well over 800 bank 


robberies, burglaries and larcenies 


present 


during 1959 are inevitable. 

In the face of the sharp rise in 
assaults upon banking institutions, 
the role of “amateur” bank bandits 
is of increasing concern to Ameri- 
ca’s law enforcement agencies. The 
FBI conducted a 


recently survey 


of 200 bank robberies staged last 
year by lone bandits. We did not 
include any cases in which the 
criminal was still at large. Our sur- 
vey disclosed some very enlighten 
ing facts about the criminal back 
grounds of the persons responsible 
for these 200 crimes. 


~or 


In nearly 25% of the cases, no 
prior record of criminal activity 
was located. Another group of lone 
bank bandits—one almost as large 
as the group of “complete ama 
teurs’—had minor records consist- 
ing merely of arrests for vagrancy, 
disorderly conduct, and the like. 
The 


bandits varied ‘widely—as did the 


ages of these “amateur” 
schemes they used in their assaults 
upon banks. One of these robbers, 
described as “a grandmotherly type 
of women,” patiently waited in line 
at a teller’s window of a New York 
bank. When her 


pushed a hand-printed note and a 


turn came, she 


brown paper bag across the count 
er. The note read: 





This article is from the June, 1959 issue of “Banking” and reprinted 
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“Put all your $5—$10 and $20 
bills in this bag—there are two 
men guarding me with guns—I 
have acid in this glass—if you 
make an attempt to alert anyone 
there will be shooting and you 
will get this acid in your face. 
Give me 5 minutes to get out of 
here—You wouldn't want to see 
any of your associates get shot 
or acid in his eves. HURRY.” 
The teller looked up to notice 

that the had 
drinking glass containing a clear 


woman pushed a 
liquid against the grill in front of 
him. He complied with the bandit’s 
instructions, stuffing $3,420 
the bag. She fled with the loot and 


into 


succeeded in disappearing into the 
crowds on the streets outside. 

One 
tried the same scheme 
New York bank. This time a bank 
guard was summoned into action 


month later, “Grandma” 


at another 


before she could leave the teller’s 
window. The glass of clear liquid 
she used in threatening the teller 
guard. It 


was grabbed by the 


proved to contain water, not acid. 


Some “amateur” robbers may de- 
scend upon banks as a gang. For 
example, in Waterbury, Connecti- 
cut, last year, four teenagers netted 
$20,301 in a daring afternoon bank 
robbery. The youths—all residents 
14 to 
them 


of Waterbury—ranged from 
age. Three of 
entered the bank while the gang 


19 years of 


leader waited in the getaway car. 


BANKS CAN BE 


PROTECTED 3 

Following the robbery, the three 
oldest gang members deserted their 
14-year-old confederate and flew 
to Miami Beach, Florida. They 
were merrily engaged in a wild 
spending spree 1,400 miles from 
Waterbury when FBI agents took 
them into custody—just 66 hours 
after the robbery. 


J. Edgar Hoover 


THE AUTHOR: 
is Director of Federel 
United 


of Justice. He 


Mr. Hoover 
Bureau of Investigation, 
States 


joined the Department in 1917 and 


Department 


was appointed to his present position 
in 1924. awarded LL.B. 
1916), LL.M. and LL.D. from George 
Washington University. 


He was 
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Despite the growing promi- 
nence of “amateur” bandits in the 
bank field, the 


mains that the majority of these 
crimes still are committed by ex- 


robbery fact re- 


perienced criminals. Following his 


release from a midwestern peniten- 
last December, one profes- 
confided to the 


tiary 
sional hoodlum 
FBI that prison inmates are aware 
of the upsurge in bank robberies. 
He said that convicts consider a 
bank robbery to be the type of 
crime in which a large return can 
be expected at a minimum amount 


of risk. 
MINIMUM Risk 


The law enforcement profession 
has no reason to doubt this crimi- 
nal’s statements. We have, in fact, 
encountered cases which support 
his words. In California last year, 
a bank was robbed by a criminal 
only three days after his release 
from a prison farm. On the op- 
posite coast—in New Jersey—a 31- 
vear-old hoodlum staged a $19,135 
bank robbery less than 10 days af- 
ter being released on parole. 

With one exception, the bank 
robberies cited in this article were 
solved—and the criminals responsi- 
ble were taken into custody—within 
three days of the crime. In most 
instances, the bandits were identi- 
fied and apprehended the same day 
the crime occurred. 

Quick bank 


solutions of rob- 
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beries seldom are possible without 
the alertness and cooperation of 
the officials and employees of vic- 
timized institutions. And, of greater 
importance, many potential bank 
robberies can be thwarted if prop 
er protective measures are zealous 
ly enforced. In this regard, every 
bank should insure that: 
l. The physical facilities of 
the institution do not “invite” 
assaults by robbers, burglars, or 
The 
burglar alarms, armed 
guards, gratings, 
like has discouraged many po- 


sneak thieves. mere pres- 
ence of 
steel and the 
tential bank bandits. 

2. The bank has a positive 
security program for preventing 
criminal assaults. For example, 
windows should 


all doors and 


be double-checked before the 
bank is closed for the day; sus- 
picious persons seen loitering in 
or near the bank should be re- 
ported; background inquiries 
should be made concerning all 
prospective bank employees; cur- 
rency and securities should not 
be left in a place accessible to 
others when a teller leaves his 
post; the minimum amount of 
cash necessary for handling im- 
mediate transactions should be 
kept in tellers’ cash drawers; and 
routines should be 
avoided so that 


bank personnel do not follow the 


unnecessary 
the actions of 


same predictable pattern. 
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Bank Defalcations 
(Losses of $10,000 or more) 


Number Amount 


Year of cases (millions ) 


1951 95 $5.6 


1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 


Source: American Bankers Associatio 





When a bank robbery occurs, 


employees and other witnesses can 


help immeasurably if they will fol- 


low these ten suggestions: 

1. Remain as calm as possible 
under the circumstances. “Cool 
headed” persons are more ob- 
servant and less likely to jeop- 
ardize their own lives and the 


lives of others. 


2. Don’t take foolhardy risks. 

3. Be observant. Form a de- 
tailed mental picture of the crim- 
inals. Note their mannerisms, 
clothing, scars, or other unusual 
markings, facial features, and 
the like. Concentrate your at- 
tention in particular upon the 
bandit nearest you. 

4. Note firearms or other 
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If the bandit 
revolver, an 


types of weapons 
gun, it 
automatic pistol, a shotgun, or a 
rifle? 


5 


has a IS a 


words 


The 


ind phrases used by the robber 


Listen closely 
nay assist in identifying him. 

6. 
essary risk, obtain a description 
the 
make, model, color, and li- 


If possible without unnec- 


ol getaway car, including 


the 
ce number. 
7. Call the FBI and the local 


police as soon as possible. Their 


isc 


telephone numbers appear on 


the first page of telephone direc- 


tories across the nation. 


5. Preserve the crime scene 
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Do not touch anything in the 
portions of the bank where the 
Valuable 


evidence—including 


have been. 
of 
some particles which are invisi 
ble to the naked 
destroyed. 

Y. 


x “compare notes” 


bandits 
items 
eye—may be 
Do not discuss the robbery 
with other 
witnesses until the investigating 
officers have obtained your com- 
plete account of the crime. Law 
enforcement agencies prefer to 
have the independent recollec- 
tion of each witness. 

10. 
to the 


Give your full cooperation 


investigation officers. 


Excess Dishonesty Bond Form 28 


cipal changes is in the insuring 


Employee 
Bond 
the 


lS 


BANK 
Blanket 
Form 28 has been revised by 
Surety Association of 
of March 30, 1959 


written only in the amount of 


, HE EXCESS 


Dishonesty 


America 
This bond is 
$1 
million and multiples thereof as 
excess over designated amounts of 
bankers blanket bond coverage de 
pendent upon the size of the bank 
Form 28 is sold only on an annual 
premium basis and is not subject 
to experience rating. 

The revision includes a numbe1 


of improvements. One of the prin 


clause which agrees to indemnify 
hold the 
trom against 
the 


sustained 


ind harmless insured 


bank 


discovered 


and any loss 


bond in 
at 


“through any dishonest, fraudulent 


while IS 


force and any time 


committed 
the 


or criminal act any 


where by any of em 
ployees 

In the new bond, the definition 
of Property insured and the pro- 
visions applicable to additional em 
ployees have been deleted as un- 


necessary. Other changes include 
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elimination of all exclusions except 
the clause specifying that the bond 
does not cover any loss resulting 
from general and directorial acts 
behalf of the in- 


of directors on 


sured. 


New CLAUSE 

A new clause designated Gen- 
eral Agreement B provides that if 
one Or more insureds are added 
to the bond or if through consoli- 
dation or merger with, or purchase 
of assets of, some other institution, 
the insured’s deposits shall be so 
increased that there is a change in 
the bank deposit group applicable 
to the insured, a premium adjust- 
ment shall be made and the de- 
ductible amount shall be increased 
to the amount applicable to the 
higher deposit group. Deductible 
amounts applicable to the 20 dif- 
ferent deposit groups are set forth 
in the bond. 

Banks should be aware of this 
provision in General Agreement B 
notify the insuring company 
increase in their total de- 


and 
of any 
posits which results from consolida- 
another institution or 


tion with 


from the other acts mentioned. 
dependent upon the 
blanket 
coverage carried, there could be a 
lapse in the amount of coverage 


deductible 


Otherwise, 


of bankers bond 


amount 


between the amount 


originally specified in the bond and 


the new deductible amount that 
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would apply under the increased 
deposit liability. After the com- 
pany has been notified of mergers, 
etc., changes in deductible amounts 
will be made part of the bond by 
attachment of a rider adopted for 
this purpose. 

Employee dishonesty is only one 
of the many loss exposures to which 
banks are subjected, but it accounts 
for the major portion of losses paid 
under blanket bonds. Most serious 
are those peculations which are 
concealed for many years and 
when discovered may be so sub- 
stantial in amount as to force dis- 
continuance of banking operations 

In contrast to excess insurance 
limited to employee _ dishonesty 
losses only, Bankers Blanket Bonds 
Forms 24 and 2 cover losses 
through robbery, burglary, larceny, 
theft, holdup, misplacement, mys- 
unexplainable disappear- 
destruction of 


terious 
ance, damage or 
property on insured premises or in 
transit in the custody of messen- 
gers. The underlying 
amounts will accelerate application 
of excess rating discounts in the 


smaller 


premiums for these bonds charged 
banks with deposits aggregating 
less than $35 million. 

(See “A Community's Pulse—the 


Bank” J. B. McWilliams, p. 7, THE 


CASUALTY AND SURETY JOURNAL, 


Mav 1956.) 
The continued rise in the num- 


ber and dollar amount of losses 
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sustained by banks from the dis- 
honest acts of employees, holdups 
and other insured hazards is seri- 
ously reflected in the loss experi- 
The 


average amount of losses paid by 


ence of surety companies. 


domestic surety under 
bankers blanket bonds during the 
1951-1955 


annually. In 


companies 


was 
1956 


underwriters paid $10 million, an 


five-year period 


$7.4 


million 
increase of $2.6 million over the 
previous five-year average. In 1957 
total losses under domestic bankers 
blanket bonds reached $10.2 mil- 
Statistics for 1958 have not 
vet been compiled 

Analysis of the 35 underinsured 


lion 


employee dishonesty losses which 


were discovered during the five- 
vear period 1953-1957 reveals that 
banks with deposits of less than $5 
million were more vulnerable to 
serious damage from catastrophic 
defalcation than larger 
banks Diversified operations in the 


larger banks reduce the possibility 


losses 


of one-man control of various trans 
actions, and the larger banks carry 
bankers blanket 
higher amounts. 

Of the 35 
17 had deposits of less than $2 


bonds in much 


underinsured banks, 


million; 13 were within the deposit 


range of from $2 million to $5 mil 


& 


lion; and the remaining 5 banks 
had deposits in excess of $5 mil- 
Briefly, 85 


which 


lion. 


banks 


percent of the 
losses in 
excess of the amounts of thei: 
blanket had de- 


posits of less than $5 million. 


sustained 


bankers bonds 


Eleven of the 35 underinsured 
banks were forced to discontinue 
permanently 


operations: 4 were 


closed, 2 merged with other banks, 


2 were liquidated and their de- 
posit liability taken over by othe 


banks, and 3 were reorganized. 


The development of $1 million 
excess employee dishonesty insur- 
ance was an important milestone 
in making available at reasonable 
rates adequate fidelity insurance 


for banks blanket 


bonds were in amounts substantial- 


Ww hose bankers 


ly less than the catastrophic 


amounts of employee dishonesty 


losses experienced by some banks. 


In the event of loss from dis 


honest acts of an officer or em- 
ployee which exceeds the amount 
of bankers blanket bond coverage, 
it might be difficult for a bank to 
justify having insufficient insurance 
when protection is available at 
comparatively low cost under the 
$1 million excess employee dis 


honesty blanket bonds. 
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@ Specialized insurance services and coverages 


of the Oil Insurance Association have grown 


steadily since 1918 in both underwriting and 


engineering areas to match the rapid growth 


of the oil, natural gas 


industries 


and _ petro-chemical 


Oil Insurance Association 


HE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY was 
‘ta. in 1859, when Colonel 
Drake drilled and completed the 
first crude oil well near the town 
of Titusville, Pennsylvania. 

From that beginning the petro- 
leum and its far-flung allied indus- 
tries have grown rapidly to the 
present time and now furnish the 
life-blood of 
throughout the world. 

In 1918 the petroleum industry 


modern industry 


had expanded to such a degree that 
major capital stock fire insurance 
companies organized the Oil Insur- 
ance Association, to provide spe- 
cialized insurance services and cov- 
erages to this important part of our 
economy. Following World War I 
the oil industry grew even more 
rapidly, continually expanding to 
meet the needs of processing the 
then almost unlimited petroleum 


supply, and in turn to refine it for 


the flood of motor vehicles coming 
onto the American scene. 


By C. M. COMEGYS 


In the early days “Automation” 
was unheard of. The first process- 
ing units were hand regulated—or 
not regulated at all. New 
tried 


type 
processes were being con- 
stantly, many times unsuccessfully, 
and with disastrous results, posing 
a problem for insurance underwrit- 
ers to provide adequate coverage. 
Even with the early day problems, 
the soundness of the Association 
type of operation was demonstrat- 
ed, furnishing adequate insurance 
in place of a cautious, and often 
times inadequate market. At the 
time, member 


same companies 


were able to generally enjoy a 
considerably better experience than 
previously. 

Today the Oil Insurance Asso 
75 of the 


leading capital stock fire insurance 


ciation is composed of 


companies and provides agents and 
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brokers with ample facilities for 
placement of very large lines, as 
well as smaller risks. 

Operations of the Oil Insurance 
Association cover the entire United 
States, its possessions, and Puerto 
Rico. The general offices are at 175 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
ll. Branch offices are maintained 
in the Kirby Building, Dallas, 
lexas; 548 South Spring Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; 52 Wall Street, 
New York City; and the Mayo 
Building, Tulsa, Okla. All offices 
are staffed with underwriters and 
field engineers for service in each 
territory. 

Insurance 


of the Oil 
today available to 


Facilities 
(Association are 
the oil, natural gas and petrochemi 
cal industries. 

The first of these three general 
classifications — oil properties — in- 
cludes petroleum refineries, lubri- 
cating oil plants, recycling, natural 
gas and gasoline plants, oil and gas 
pipeline properties, oil terminals, 
distribution and retail filling sta 
tions, oil and grease compounding 
plants, oil and gas producing prop 
erties, such as derricks, rigs, ware 
houses, lease houses, tanks, etc., 01 
other properties necessary for the 
operation of oil or gas wells, and 
including all manner of crude oils, 
semi-finished and finished prod- 
ucts, and containers. 


The second general classification 


—petrochemical property—includes 
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a variety of chemical plants which 
produce, process or handle petro 
chemicals (i.e., chemicals recovered 
from petroleum or natural gas, o1 
derived in whole or in part from 
petroleum or natural gas hydrocar- 
bons). The most common and best 
known examples of this group are 
carbon black plants, butadiene and 
styrene plants producing the basic 
raw materials for synthetic rubber, 
and ammonia 


synthetic alcohol, 


from natural gas for fertilizers. 
Petrochemical plants moreover are 
closely integrated with all phases 
of present-day mushrooming chem- 
ical and petroleum industries, pro- 
ducing vital chemicals for the plas- 
tic, fertilizer, insecticide, detergent 
and synthetic organic chemical 
markets. 

The petrochemical industry is 
still in its infancy, actually coming 
into its own during World War II, 
and showing unparalleled growth 
and development through the past 
fifteen Almost daily an 


nouncements of new projects indi 


years. 


cate a continuing expansion for this 
young giant of the American chem 
ical industry. 

As an outgrowth of the petro 
leum industry, naturally the petro 
chemical industry found solution 
of its early, as well as current, in- 
surance problems through the serv- 
ices of the Oil Insurance Associa- 
of ex- 
this 


tion, with its many years 


perience and knowledge in 
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specialized field. The engineering 
and underwriting staff is alert to 
new developments in this rapidly 
changing industry, to continue to 
provide the best service and facili- 
ties for the insurance needs of this 
class. 

The 


public 


third classification is the 


utilities gas transmission 
pipelines, and allied distribution 
properties. This class has seen its 
major growth within the last ten 
years, and is continuing to expand. 
These cross-country gas lines need 
countrywide — servicing _ facilities, 
which the Association provides at 
minimum costs. 

These three classifications of 
property present many and varied 
problems to the insurance under- 
writer. Characterized by fantasti- 
cally large insurable values at single 
locations, values at single fire divi- 
sions frequently run into the mil- 
lions. Similarly all are characterized 
in handling highly flammable and 
explosive liquids and gases. These 
features—plus continually changing 
processes, utilizing elevated tem 
peratures and pressures sometimes 
reaching 50,000 
square inch, or both—mean large 


pounds to the 


loss exposures and a need for spe 
cialized engineering study for eval 
uation of hazards, protection and 
exposures as a guide to sound un 
derwriting. 

critical than the 


Even more 


property damage insurance prob- 


ASSOCIATION 1] 


lems, are those facing underwriters 
where business interruption insu 
This is demon 


ance is involved. 


strated by specialized processing 
equipment and processes which are 
straight line from raw material to 
finished product. 

The Oil 


places great emphasis on and main 


Insurance Association 








C. N. Comegys 


THE AUTHOR: 
Mr. Comegys is general manager of 
the Oil Insurance Association. He en- 
tered the insurance business in 1913, 
was with the Oklahoma Inspection 
Bureau, and joined the Association 
in 1920. Serving in Tulsa office until 
1926, he then moved to Chicago as 
assistant general manager. Appoint- 


ed general manager in 1942. 
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This is replica of Drake’s well at original wellsite in Titusville 


tains a large staff of qualified engi- 
neers who are experienced in these 
three property classifications. These 
field men make periodic and fre- 
quent inspections of the various 
properties insured through the As- 
sociation, and make suggestions to 
management for 


plant improve 


ments, not only with respect to fire 


protection and loss prevention, but 


also for plant layout and construc 


tion. Considerable attempt is made 
to have the industry utilize these 
services during the blueprint stages 
of plant design, to assure the man- 
agement of a sound insurable risk 
at the dollar. 
While recommendations 
can be provided for some minor 


lowest premium 


general 
properties, specific recommenda- 
tions are made on individual proj- 


ects by its engineers after personal 
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ASSOCIATION 


In early days of oil, railroads built spur lines to haul oil in barrels 


consultations, and studies of design 
and layout with designers and con- 
tractors. An extensive technical li- 
brary is maintained to keep person 
nel abreast of current changes 
within these industries. 

The detailed experience gained 
by the 


consequences 


Association in loss causes 


and through over 


forty years of operation results in 


probably the greatest single source 


of information in the country on 
losses on these classes of property. 
Recurring types of losses are noted, 
and bulletins are prepared and fur- 
nished to the entire industry, 
whether insured or not, as a public 
service. 

The oil, gas and petrochemical 
industries served by the Oil Insur- 
ance Association undoubtedly will 


continue into the future their past 
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rapid growth. The Association, not 
content to rely on its great back 
log of experience, is also planning 
for the future, continually increas 
staff of 


and underwriters 


ing its trained engineers 
As new develop 
ments occur in anv of these indus 
tries, immediate steps are taken to 


become acquainted with impend 
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projects include a study of automa 
tion, as it affects underwriting. 
The sole purpose of the Oil In 
surance Association is to provide 
the best possible engineering, un 
derwriting and market facilities for 
agents and brokers, through its 
member companies, on risks of the 


oil, gas and petrochemical indus 


ing changes. For example, current tries. 


Titusville 1859-1959 


J UST WHAT DOEs it take to make a “Celebra- 


tion of the Century”? 


that 
Col. Edwin L. Drake completed drilling the 


It was here, on August 27, 1859, 


world’s first commercial oil well. That event 
marked the birth of the oil industry. 

that 
ment, Oil Centennial, Inc., has been formed 


fo commemorate historic achieve- 
with Ned H. Dearborn, former president of 
the National Safety Council, as president. 

The Titusville program got underway this 
spring when testimonial messages from Gov- 
ernors of the nation’s 33 oil and gas pro- 
ducing states began a 1,250 mile trip across 
the country from Corsicana, Texas, to Titus- 
ville in a crude oil pipe line. 

Later on in the summer a marker was 


Drake : 


industry, 


Colonel” Edwin L 
father of the oil placed at the site of the next well drilled 


as shown in recently dis after Col. Drake’s successful well. This sec- 


covered photograph ond well was the first of the industry's many 
“dry holes!” 


Then, on August 10, drilling for a new 





oil well began on grounds adjacent to Drake 
Well Park, where the original well site is 
Drilling continued until Thursday, August 
27, when the new well was shot as a feature 
of Dave Garroway’s “Today” show which 
originated from Titusville then. The follow- 
ing day the drilling rig was moved to a 
new location and remained in operation for 
the benefit of the thousands of visitors in 
Titusville. 

The big day for the oil industry, how 
ever, was August 27—Centennial Dav. On 
that day a full 
significant ceremonies commemorating the 


schedule of colorful and 
first century of the oil industry was unfold 
ed. The agenda for that day lists the fol 


lowing events and ceremonies: 


Sealing of a time capsule. This stainless 


steel capsule, loaded with significant docu 


ments and memorabilia, will remain sealed 


A typical oil scene at Pithole 
City, a famous boom town 
ghost town, as 


London Illus- 


but now a 
shown in The 
trated News 





Oil barges at mouth of Oil 
Creek bound for Pittsburgh 
as sketched by artist-reporter 
of London paper 


until the year 2000—its contents consigned 
to the next century. 

Second Century Oil Conclave. This round 
table discussion by nationally and _inter- 
nationally famous spokesmen from fields re- 
lated to oil will help usher in the oil indus- 
try’s second century. 

Commemorative Stamp. The U. S. Post 
Office moved special equipment into Titus- 
ville to handle the load of worldwide re- 


quests for first day issues of a 4¢ oil indus- 


try commemorative stamp. 

100 Year Keynote. The main event of 
the day was an address by a prominent 
national figure. In this address the keynote 
for oil’s second hundred year was sounded. 

Old Time Barbecue. A genuine oil coun- 
try barbecue was held in the evening. A 
dramatic fireworks display closed the day’s 


activities. 





@ The insurance industry now provides a pack- 


age policy that protects school boards against 


either dishonesty or failure in faithful perform- 


ance of duty of 


broad new market for business 


public school employees—a 


Honesty in Our Public Schools 


LL OF US ARE interested in 
schools these days, Parents 
want good schools for their young- 


Our 
schools to turn out well educated 


sters. government wants our 


citizens as a counter to threats of 


other ideologies, and _ taxpayers 


want to get as much education and 
plant for their money as possible. 

If these divergent interests are 
to be satisfied, every dollar for 
education must be made to count. 


Not 
pated by dishonesty or unfaithful 


a single cent should be dissi- 


performance of persons who handle 
these precious funds. 

The insurance industry is vitally 
interested in affording protection 
against loss from these causes. 

School personnel are considered 
by law to be public officials and 
the It 
cracks a whip over those on the 


law is a strict taskmaster. 


public payroll and even upon 


those who may receive no pay 


whatsoever. Its aim is to protect 


the taxpayer by requiring his 
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elected representatives to discharge 
which 
safe- 


in a manner 
the 
guards imposed upon them. It is 
well stated in the case of Omro v. 
Kaine, 39 Wis. 468: “Public policy 
requires that every depositary ol 
the public money should be held 
to a strict accountability, Not only 
that he should exercise the highest 
degree of vigilance, but that ‘he 
should keep the 
which come to his hands. Any re- 
laxation of this would 
open a door to frauds which might 


their duties 


will employ statutory 


safely’ monies 


condition 


be practiced with impunity. A de- 


positary would have nothing more 
to do than lay his plans and ar- 
range his proofs so as to establish 


his loss. without laches on_ his 


part.” 
The possibility that loss could 
chicanery is 


be caused by per- 


haps the reason why state laws re- 
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quire public officials to give bond 
to guarantee “faithful performance 
of duty.” That phrase is found in 
statute after statute. What does it 
mean? 

Nebraska _ the 


Courts have said: “Everything is 


In two cases in 
unfaithfulness which the law does 
not excuse.” (Thurston County v. 
Chmelka, 138 Neb. 696, and Ne- 
sius v. Henry, 143 Neb. 273.) In 
22 Ruling Case Law, page 468, it 
is stated: “It is one of the duties 
of a public officer entrusted with 
public funds to keep them safely, 
and this duty of safe custody must 
be performed at the peril of the 
officer. In effect, according to the 
weight of authority, a public off- 
cer is an insurer of public funds 
lawfully in his and 
liable for 
occur even without his fault. The 


possession, 
therefore losses which 
liability is absolute, admitting of 
no excuse, except perhaps the act 
of God or the public enemy. This 
standard of responsibility is based 
on public policy.” 

While the law 
the members of a board of educa- 
tion, or possibly only its treasurer, 


may require 


to give bond guaranteeing faithful 
performance of duty, it is more 
completely silent 


from all 


often than not 


about requiring bonds 
other personnel. 

Therefore, the anomolous situ- 
that a 


board of education becomes an in- 


ition exists treasurer of a 


September 


suror of the funds and even gives 
but 
under him who may actually cre- 


bond to guarantee it, those 
ate the loss may not be bonded at 
all; unless, of course, an alert agent 
can persuade the board of educa- 
tion to bond all personnel. 

For this purpose the insurance 
industry, a year ago, brought out 
the Public School System Employ- 
ees Blanket Bond. This is a “pack- 
age policy” order for 
school people. It offers a choice of 


made _ to 


either coverage against dishonesty 
the broader failure to 
perform duty. In either 


only, or 
faithfully 
case the penalty can be made to 
apply to each employee for each 
called multiple 


loss (sometimes 


penalty) or the more restrictive 
single penalty for each loss regard- 
less of the number of employees 
involved, (sometimes known as 
the aggregate penalty form). The 
former is of value in collusive 
losses since the penalty applies to 
each individual involved, while the 
latter provides that the maximum 
payable for any one loss is the 
bond penalty. 

Almost universally, blanket 


bonds on public employees exclude 


any treasurer or tax collector from 


coverage thereunder, the thought 
being that most such officials must 
qualify for office by filing an indi- 
vidual bond and double coverage 
would result if they were not ex- 
cluded. (An added advantage of an 
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individual bond for a treasurer or 
a collector is the careful scrutiny 
given such bonds by the surety 
underwriter. He applies his years 
of experience to the elimination of 
hazards and potential causes of loss 
to the mutual benefit of all con- 
cerned.) 

The new Public School System 
Employees Blanket Bond also ex- 
cludes the treasurer and tax collec- 
tor of the board, but it does not 
exclude the treasurers of the class- 
room, the student body, or the 
general organization. This depar- 
ture from customary practice was 
felt to be warranted in the case of 
amounts 


schools by the modest 


usually in the custody of these 


classroom “treasurers” and the de- 
sire to extend the broadest possi- 
ble coverage. 

The new form takes care of an- 
other item of importance. Nothing 
could be more distressing than to 
envisage a loss of the pennies, the 
nickels and the dimes of the chil- 
after 

them over to the teacher 


dren they have trustingly 
turned 
for the school “bank,” class funds, 
etc. While the loss of their funds 
would not constitute a loss of “pub- 
lic” money, we adults have a moral 
obligation to keep them intact or 
to restore them if they are lost. 
This the new bond does by arbi 
trarily including such funds with 
the public funds regardless of their 


private nature. For added protec- 
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tion it also considers students hand- 
ling student activity funds or funds 
for the purchase of savings bonds 
and stamps to be covered. 

As with many similar types of 
bonds, this form also picks up 
liability outlawed by time on prior 
bonds and covers losses caused by 
unidentifiable employees. It grants 
which to make a 


three years in 


claim. 
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At the end of the 1957-58 school year, 5,177,000 school 
children had $181,195,000 on deposit in their school savings 
accounts. That’s an average of $35 per account. 

The $181-million figure doesn’t represent the actual total 
of children’s savings, the American Bankers Association points 
out. “Many banks automatically transfer balances in school 
savings accounts to their regular savings accounts when the 


school accounts reach a certain level, such as $5 or $10. Some 


of the reporting banks submitted figures in the survey account- 


ing for more than $5-million transferred during the year.” 


There are some 67,000 school 
boards in the United States. Possi- 
bly ten percent have already pur- 
chased this new Blanket Bond. 
That still leaves 60,000 who need 
this valuable protection which is 
available at attractive premiums. 
Many 


that this modern, comprehensive 


school boards do not know 


bonding “package” is available to 


them—an ideal sales opportunity 
for the progressive agents to serve 
their communities and themselves, 
as well. Most public officials take 
office without having the slightest 
conception of the they 
They that 
can soon learn how to carry 
office 
are personally 
them 


realize that “Every 


hazards 
face. naively believe 
they 
out the duties of the 
think that if they 
honest no harm can befall 
Little do they 


thing is unfaithfulness which the 


and 


law does not excuse.” Nor that they 
may be “ liable for losses which 
may occur even without his fault.” 
An agent who points this out and 


suggests a Public School System 


Employees Blanket Bond as one 
means of minimizing this exposure 
to personal loss by reason of acts 
earn the 


of subordinates should 


eternal gratitude of the office- 
holder. 

Most board of education mem- 
bers are elected to office at a school 
election. How could they face the 
voters if an account of their stew- 
ardship had to include an admis- 
sion that an unbonded loss of tax- 


had 


would have to be restored by in- 


payers money occurred and 
clusion in the next budget? They, 
too, should appreciate the necessity 
of carrying this new bond in ada- 
quate amounts on all their em 
ployees. 

The end of the summer vacation 
signals the reopening of the 
schools. The physical plant will 
have been put in order during 
vacation. Now is the time to put 
One 
important element will be the new 
Public School System Employees 


Blanket Bond. 


the financial end in order. 





Revised CPCU Curriculum 


A substantially revised curriculum for CPCU candidates in the 


1960 examinations is announced by the American Institute 


FFECTIVE WITH THE June 1960 examinations, C.P.C.U. candidates 
i> will be tested with respect to their knowledge of the subjects in- 
cluded in a substantially revised curriculum. This revision has been an- 
nounced by the American Institute for Property and Liability Under- 
writers after more than two years of intensive study. 

The revised C.P.C.U. curriculum has been designed to meet the social 
and economic transitions affecting the property and casualty insurance 
industry. Its general objective is to give C.P.C.U. examinees a better 
balanced exposure to the knowledge deemed essentiaal for a professional 
person who should possess both a depth and breadth of understanding 
of property and casualty insurance and their use and functions in our 
present day economy. 

The basic curriculum of the American Institute was prepared in 194] 
and except for frequent changes in the suggested texts, reference books, 
and supplemental aids, it has remained unchanged since that time. Be- 
cause of the numerous changes in business life—and insurance business 
life specifically—in recent years, some major adjustments in the C.P.C.U. 
curriculum were deemed essential. 

In order to ease the transition to the revised curriculum, the broad 
outline of the original curriculum has been retained. Within this broad 
outline there have been additions, substitutions, transfers and changes in 
emphasis. More specifically, the subjects of human motivation and market- 
ing, with emphasis upon distribution methods in insurance will be intro- 
duced. Government regulation of and government relationships to busi- 
ness will be substituted for the present study of American government. 
The subject of social insurance legislation will be studied in conjunction 
with private methods of handling risk. Greater emphasis will be placed 
upon the law of torts and accounting aids to management. The principles 
of management will be added as a new curriculum subject. 
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The titles and a condensed outline for the examination parts in the 
revised curriculum are as follows: 

Part 1—Insurance Principles and Practices: Insurance principles and 
their application. Analysis of all-lines coverages and their uses (includ- 
ing the fundamentals of life insurance). Social insurance legislation. 

Part I1l—Functional Aspects (Including Marketing) of Insurance: 
Functional—Theory of probability, rates and ratemaking. Financial 
statements, investments and reserves. Insurance statistics. Reinsurance. 
Underwriting and selection. Loss prevention and adjustment. Marketing 

Methods of distribution. Motivation (including salesmanship.) Ethics. 
Business and pers nal surveys. 

Part I1l—Economics; Government and Business: Economic princi- 
ples and practices. Government and business. English. 

Part 1V—Insurance and Business Law: Insurance and business law 

with increased emphasis upon law of torts). 

Part V—Management, Accounting and Finance: Principles of man- 
iwement (including office and sales management). Accounting princi- 
ples (with more emphasis upon accounting aids to management). Busi- 
ness and personal financial management. 

More than two years of painstaking work by many persons have been 
involved in this revision of the C.P.C.U. curriculum. Officers of the Ameri 


can Institute have discussed these changes with C.P.C.U. teachers and 


professional educators throughout the country and have consulted with 
C.P.C.U.s and others both in and outside of the insurance business. In 


lay 1958 the Institute also had the benefit of the advice of its Council 


of Educational Advisers. The revised curriculum was approved by the 
Board of Trustees of the American Institute on July 30, 1958. 

An equitable plan of transition from the current C.P.C.U. curriculum 
to the revised curriculum has been developed so no C.P.C.U. candidate 
will lose credit for any examination he has taken. In each instance exist 
ing credit for a C.P.C.U. examination Part will be transferred to the new 
Part designated with the same Roman numeral. For example, a person 
with credit for Part | under the present curriculum will receive credit for 
Part | under the revised curriculum, and so on. 

Additional details concerning this revised C.P.C.U. curriculum will 
be explained through regional conferences, a descriptive brochure and 
other means to C.P.C.U, Chapters, C.P.C.U. teachers, C.P.C.U candidates 


and other interested parties. 





@ The agency-company 


relationships of 


the 


capital stock insurance industry have developed 


slowly over 


stresses and strains in the past that 


promises a continued 


future 


understanding in 


many years and have withstood 
clearly 
the 


More Precious Than Gold 


NE HUNDRED AND FIFTY years 
O ago when the Ohio Valley 
was, in a sense, a western frontiet 
and when our country under the 
leadership of Thomas Jefferson was 
beginning to feel the strangulating 
effects of the 
was disturbed over 


Embargo Act and 
threats of wat 
with England the business of in- 
surance embarked upon what then 
seemed to'be a most precarious un- 
dertaking. 

The 
itself 


limited 


business began to stretch 


beyond the comparatively 


confines of the east coast 
and through the appointment of a 
men of 


few competent unques 


tioned integrity to act as agents 
made available, for the first time, 
protection to those who had risked 


capital and possessions in the de- 


velopment of commerce and indus- 


trv in the regions of Ohio and Ken- 
tucky. This was the birth of the 
American Agency System. 

this 


local representatives authorized to 


Through plan of having 
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negotiate insurance contracts in lo- 
calities far removed from the head- 
quarters of the insurance compa- 
nies the business entered upon a 
remarkable and continuing growth. 
With 
premiums today being something 


annual fire and = casualty 


over twelve billion dollars of 
which, by far, the greater part has 
been produced by local agents, it is 
readily seen how significant was 
the establishment of this plan. 
Truly we have come a long way 
since the days of the early agent 
who accepted applications, but 
who could not bind coverage—who 
collected for his services only a sur- 
and know- 
that 


humble start of the agency system 


vey fee paid directly 


ingly by the insured. From 
in 1808 insurance in this country 
has grown until today it takes its 
place among the five largest com 


mercial ventures—the most signifi 
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cant economic force in our civiliza- 
tion. Today, it is next to impossible 
to find any village or hamlet, how 
without seeing some- 


evel small, 


where the familiar sign—“Insu 


ance 


FRIENDLY INDIVIDUAL 


rhe “Independent Local Agent” 
-As the business developed and 
grew the position of the local rep 
resentative — who eventually _ be- 
came officially known as the “in- 


dependent local agent” assumed 


greater importance. And that is not 
him, at the 


surprising. Through 


most important of all levels, the 
public has learned to deal confi 
dently with a friendly human indi- 


vidual instead of with what might 


appear to be a vast, impersonal 


business. 
The 


bec ome 


local agent has naturally 
legis 


local 


standing gives him influence. He is 


most important in 


lative matters where his 
a great potential factor in public 
relations. He is unselfish in his con- 
tribution of time and effort in civic 
activities—in loss prevention work. 
Withal, he has 


tricably a part of the business that 


become so inex- 
the average insured has no thought 
or concern as to the company in 
which his insurance is placed—he 
just trusts implicitly his agent. 
Operating Without Agents—The 
business would never have become 


what it is without the agent. To 
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true that is it is but 


what 


realize how 


needed to imagine would 


happen if, by some unfortunate 


miracle, the entire system were 
changed overnight and insurance 
protection could be secured only 
by direct contact with an insur- 
ance company through one of its 
branch offices. What would hap 
pen? Well, to begin with, some 
who are now insured would receive 
notice that their policies are being 
concelled. As every agent knows 
there are some risks that an insur- 
ance company accepts only be- 
cause the agent is in a position to 
offer other more desirable business 
to offset the unwanted risk. With 
no agency to consider the company 
would prefer to cancel. This can- 
would 
The 


working alone and unaided by an 


cellation present quite a 


problem. former insured, 
agent, might well be unsuccessful 
in finding any market whatever. 
Owners of large properties where 
insurance capacity is a problem 
would be forced to spend much 
time and effort calling on various 
insurance companies in an effort to 
secure sufficient protection, and if 
the property were not one of a 
most desirable class might well be 
unsuccessful in this undertaking. 
On the other hand an agent can 
make available to him all the insur- 
ance markets of New York, Chi- 
cago, Hartford, Boston, 
and indeed, the entire world. 


England 
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Of all the services which the 
business can render through its 
agents there is perhaps none more 
vital or helpful than the assistance 
which the agent can give at time 
of loss. Several companies may be 
is be- 


and the insured 


wildered. He wants assistance and 


involved 


reassurance from some one he 
knows. He wants some one who 
will help him go through the maze 
of things he thinks he has to face 
in order to be reimbursed for his 
here that 


independent 


insurance 


loss. It is 
through the 
agent pays off. 

Many Problems—It must not 
supposed that as the business grew 
and progressed there were no prob- 


local 


be 


lems. There were Agents 
and companies at times seemed to 
have lost sight of the fact that 
theirs is an enterprise in partner- 
ship. They seemed to have forgot- 
ten that neither segment of the 
business can long succeed without 


many. 


bringing success to the other and 
that neither the 
companies can fail without failing 
together. Some of the problems in- 
relations between 


agents nor the 


volved these 
agents and companies—others were 
from external sources. 

Agents, through their associa- 
tions, were somewhat successful in 
protecting what may seem to have 
been their rights. They had se- 
cured pledges from their compa- 
nies not to write over their heads. 


MORE PRECIOUS 


THAN GOLD 25 
They won at least the theoretical 
ownership of their expirations. The 
sole agency system was established 
with fair success. Being faced with 
certain amount of 
from 


the loss of a 


business resulting mergers 


and consolidation of industrial 
and commercial enterprises with 


insurance control established out- 
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side the state, agents sponsored 
and were successful in having en- 
acted strict laws governing counter- 


signature. 


SYSTEM CHANGES 


\ few years ago most companies 
were without material reinsurance 
facilities and, in consequence, 
lines. It was nec- 
that the 


represent a number of companies 


wrote only net 


essary, therefore, agent 
to find appreciable capacity. Then 


the pendulum swung the other 
way. Companies developed rein- 
surance treaties and commitments 
and could carry much larger gross 
lines. Agents no longer needed so 
many companies and began to re- 
duce the number they represented. 
Those companies thrown out, in 
desperation, appointed new agents 
in the locality often 


than not 


same more 
inexperienced and un- 
qualified, thus reflecting adversely 
upon the position of the agency 
svstem in general 

Mistakes—Some 


along the line certain com 


Companies’ 
where 
panies lost sight of the fact that 
the agents’ commission which 
comes out of the insured’s premium 
dollar before the company receives 
its portion should primarily be a 
fair measure of recompense for 
services performed by the agent. 
Instead, these companies decided 
to use the rate of commission as an 


inducement to the agent to give to 
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them what was looked 


“preferred” business. Other com- 


upon as 


panies in self-defense followed suit 
and some, to gain a competitive 
foothold, increased commissions on 
all lines. Thus the had 
placed itself in an untenable posi- 
tion of allocating to the agent the 
greatest percentage of the insureds’ 


business 


premium dollar for handling dwell- 


ing and automobile business which 
requires the minimum of service 
and knowledge and which, more 
often than not is purchased through 
necessity and not as the result of 
salesmanship. 

But all these mistakes the com 
panies made (they are responsible 
because they either inaugurated o1 
condoned whatever is being done) 
while annoying and irritating could 
be endured—and we made the best 
of it and went serenely on our way. 
live with 


We seemed content to 


our mistakes and were not too 


much concerned with trying to 
correct them. 

It has been a constant struggle 
against economic forces which 
neither agents no companies could 
control, and at times, the choice of 
weapons has not been too good on 
the part of either. 

Coming Of The Automobile 

An event occurred in 1911 which, 
while of little interest in insurance 
circles at the time was, years later 
to have a tremendous effect in the 


fire and casualty fields. In that vear 
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In 1911, the automobile industry 


Henry Ford in Detroit won his suit 
on patents and the automobile in 
dustry began to grow. It became 
gigantic. Together with its sup 
pliers and collateral activities the 
automotive industry has given em 
ployment to millions and in late 
vears has brought to the business 
of insurance 


which continues to plague it. 


a colossal 


headache 


PRECIOUS 


began to grou 


THAN GOLD 


iE ceaeesneneecalliinccenmmemaatd 


~ 


It became giganti« 


Today we are facing a situation 


which threatens our basic method 
of operation so seriously that it de 
mands action. The day is past 
when we can be unduly concerned 
about relatively unimportant things 
—we can no longer indulge our- 
selves in petty quarrels within ow 


Both the 


companies have 


family 
the 


stock-agency 


agents and 
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tremendous stakes at risk and we 
can insure our future only by being 
united in effort. 

The Competitive Problem—The 
situation that faces us is, of course, 
competition and all that it means. 
We may briefly 
state the case by noting that if the 


and succinctly 


direct writers and mutuals con- 
tinue the same rate of accelerated 
growth that they have up to 1954 
and we continue our same rate, 
then in 1964 we will be writing 
less than 50% of the fire business 
through our local agency plan. In 
the automobile field the trend is 
still more significant, and added to 
the direct 


the growth of writers 


and mutuals is the tremendous 


premium going to specialty com- 


panies but written through agents 
of regular stock-agency companies 
who resort to deviated rates to re- 


tain at least a portion of their busi- 


ness 


REAL PROBLEM 


We are facing an intolerable sit- 
uation. It jeopardizes our way of 
doing business which, after all, is 
vulnerable only if it is not basically 
right. Without expanding upon the 
subject the only reason the compe- 
such fantastic 


tition has made 


strides is the question of cost. 
Their growth has been in the mass 
personal automobile lines and to a 
lesser, but most disconcerting ex- 


tent, in the dwelling classes. We 
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can do something about this but 
first agents and companies alike 
must agree that the real problem 
is price. There are some few ag- 
gressive, successful agents where 
competitive forces have not been 
directing their full energies who 
say they have found price no fac- 
tor whatever. That is by no means 
generally true. But if we are to 
meet this situation—if agents and 
companies are to work together 
(and we cannot do otherwise and 
hope for success) we must agree 
that chief among our reasons for 
failure to maintain our position in 


Without 


agreement upon what seems to be 


the business is price. 


obvious we have no common 
ground from which to attack. 

We can do but little to control 
losses. Selection in the automobile 
business is today against us be- 
cause of that price factor. But we 
can do something with that por- 
tion of the dollar we have left after 
losses are paid. And bringing out 
price more nearly in line we can 
improve the class of business we 
are writing. 

Expense Reduction—It will not 
be easy. It is but wishful thinking 
to believe that a reduction in ex- 
pense can be accomplished with- 
out some sacrifice. We shall have 
to give up some cherished tradi- 
tions—we shall have to cut over- 
head—we shall have to eliminate 


duplication of accounting and bill- 
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ing—simplify and reduce the cost 
of policy writing. The companies 
will have to find more economies in 
office field Cer- 
tainly the recent reduction in auto- 
effected by 


and operations. 


mobile commissions 
many companies is not in itself the 
answer. It would be unfair to our 
agents to stop the search for fur- 
ther possible cost reductions. 

The most gratifying aspect of 
the situation in which we find our- 
selves is the increased manifesta- 
tion of understanding and loyalty 
on the part of many agents. And 
that is so desperately needed. 

Let us hope that we can reach 
a still better understanding and a 
still closer relationship. Let us not 
squander time and money in non- 
Flat 


example, are costly. We should 


essentials. cancellations, for 
not be too interested in making an 
extensive survey to establish an es- 
timate that some agents do a better 
job than others. We should realize 
that flat cancellations are an evil 
because they constitute an unwar- 
ranted extravagance not indulged 
in by our competitors. The obvious 
solution is to do away with them. 

Agents’ Cooperation — Perhaps 
superficially at least, the greatest 
sacrifice some agents were called 
upon to make was to see auto- 
mobile commissions reduced. Here 
again it is gratifying to see studied 
acceptance on the part of almost 
all agents affected. It speaks well 
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for our business that so many of 
our producers realize that food and 
shelter and clothes are paid for by 
commission dollars which cannot 
be realized merely by a relatively 
high percentage of a decreasing 
volume. It is reassuring to know 
that many of our agents realize 
that ultimately—and probably soon- 
er than we think—we cannot hope 
to write business where the price 
of that business includes a factor 
which is not fully justified. We 
may point with pride to the unex- 
celled service we are able to ren- 
der through our agents, but still 
we find a large segment of the pub- 
lic not believing that service is 
worth the additional cost. If per- 
chance the total expense incurred 
in handling dwelling lines and 
automobile business is higher in our 
companies than it should be we 
should expect those classes to be 
the most vulnerable risks to in- 
roads from competition. Our com- 


petitors are proving that day by 


day. 

During the past year many of us 
have been goaded into precipitate 
actions, not invariably sound. In 
some instances the companies have 
failed to use tact and consideration 
in dealing with their agents. It has, 
unfortunately, been a year marked 
by acrimony—charges and counter- 
charges—by criticism and recrimi- 
nation. With that behind us let us 
hope that we can approach our 
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problem with tempered judgment, 


with cooperation and with determi- 
nation. By so doing our success is 
certain. 

Collectively, our companies have 
suffered tremendous underwriting 
losses the past few years. Measured 
in the hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars they have indeed been stagger 
ing. But, enormous as they were 


the loss of money was not nearly 


“Well, we'd better be thinking of getting below, dear . 
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so vital as something else of im- 
measurable value which we have 
been in danger of losing. That is 
the unquestioned loyalty and com- 
plete confidence which has ever 
existed between agent and com- 
pany. This, above all else, has ac- 
counted for our past achievements 
and has placed our way of doing 


itself. We 


must never lose that—it is far more 


business in a class by 


precious than gold. 


Copyright 1959 Cartoons-of the. Month 


. traffic will probably 


start moving soon” 
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ALAN GRELLER, LL.B. 


x C aed 


Liability of Dock Owner—A marine engineer, while returning home from a 
ship aboard which he was employed, tripped on a steel plate on an unlighted 
portion of the dock at which the ship was berthed, and injured his right hand. 
He sued the dock owner for damages, claiming that the injury had resulted in 
a permanent loss of grip in the hand, affecting his ability to climb ships’ ladders, 
and thus resulting in loss of prospective earnings. The jury awarded him 
$16,000. This amount was, on plaintiff's consent, reduced by the judge to 
$14,000. The dock owner appealed protesting that the recovery was excessive, 
but the judgment was affirmed. (Strosk v. Howard Terminal Company ( Cali- 
fornia 1954) 277 P. 2d. 838.) 
7 7 7 
Liability of Landlord—As a tenant in an apartment house was leaving the 
premises, he pushed against what he thought was the glass panel in a door 
leading to the sidewalk, but unfortunately the glass was missing and he fell 
through the door, injuring himself. He brought suit against the landlord for 
damages. The landlord maintained that he was not at fault, since there was not 
sufficient time to replace the glass between the time it was broken and the 
time of the accident, but the jury couldn't see it that way and returned a 
verdict in favor of the injured tenant. The judgment was affirmed on the land- 
lord’s appeal. (Peckham v. Capitol Springfield Realty Company ( Massachusetts 
1954) 122 N.E. 2d. 459.) 
7 5 5 

Liability of Filling Station—The parents of a four-year-old boy sued the owner 
of a gasoline filling station for damages for serious burns sustained by their son 
when another boy, aged eleven, threw a flaming can of gasoline in his direc- 
tion. The gas had been sold to the eleven-year-old boy by an employee of the 
station to whom the older boy had said that he was going to “help burn the 
gas at a nearby house.” The filling station owner moved to dismiss the case on 
the ground that the selling of the gas was not the actual cause of the injuries, 
but the court held otherwise and ordered the trial to proceed. The appellat 
court affirmed the decision. (Clark y. Ticehurst (Kansas 1954) 271 P. 2d. 295.) 


3] 
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EXPLOSION 


A recent study of accident statistics states that inadequate 
testing and maintenance of control devices were major factors 
responsible for 52% of insured accidents due to high pressure 


fire tube boilers in 1958. 


This is the shell of an apartment in Montreal after an explosion ripped away roof and 


part of wall. Total death or injuries were unknown. 


LA 





A burned-out journal box on a speeding freight train caused this pileup near 
Poughkeepsie. The 24-hour delay caused widespread snarl of train schedules. 


TRAIN 


A total of 3,662 train accidents were reported to ICC for 
12-month period ending December, 1958. Total included 976 
collisions, resulting in 23 persons killed and 422 persons in- 
jured. About 42% of accidents were due to mechanical failure 
and about 31% the result of human failure. 
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1 never touch the stuff except on special occasions like a wedding 


or a party or the bills being too high or a row with my 
wife or the kids driving me crazy or something. 














For many years the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies has supported the philosophy of strong 
driver control and national facilities for training and 
the maintenance of good motor vehicle administration. 
The North Carolina Motor Vehicle Department is out- 
standing in this field. Every known technique of driver 


control and improvement is used 











Motor Vehicle Administration 


Ik THE PAST QUARTER of a cen- 
tury problems confronting Motor 
Vehicle Administrators have grown 
to such an extent that it is no 
longer a question of whether a 
Motor Vehicle Department should 
be a separate branch of state gov- 
ernment—it is a must. Motor Vehi- 
cle Administration started with a 
minor beginning and today it is a 
very vital state function in its im- 
pact on residents of the state. Yet 
in many places, Motor Vehicle Ad- 
ministration is still a minor state 
function. 

The realization that 
affecting the operation of a motor 
vehicle should be handled by a 
separate Department 
the passage of an Act by the North 
Carolina Legislature creating a De- 
partment of Motor Vehicles. The 
Act became effective July 1, 1941. 
The added prestige and authority 
resulting from this have 
made possible the progress which 
has been achieved since that date. 


anything 


resulted in 


action 


By EDWARD SCHEIDT 


For many years the Department 
operated in cramped and _ inade- 
quate quarters. This conditions was 
remedied in 1957 De- 
partment began operating in a new 
million-and-a-half dollar Motor Ve- 
hicles Building in suburban Ral- 
eigh. The improved facilities en- 
able the personnel to render a 


when the 


service to keep pace with the con- 
tinued growth of the Department 
resulting from the constant increase 
in motor vehicle operators in North 
Carolina. 

The structural organization and 
operation of the Department of 
Motor Vehicles can best be reflect- 
ed by beginning with the Admini- 
strative branch and describing the 
correlative divisions which, togeth 
er, render services affecting the 
operation of motor vehicles. 

The fundamental to be 
remembered in discussing internal 


basic 
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organization is that organization is 
the arrangement of persons with 
a common purpose and that the 
primary purpose of organization is 
to delegate responsibilities and 
duties so as to improve efficiency 
and to affect appropriate service 
to the public—and the proper dele- 
gation of authority makes for unity 


of command. 
STATUTORY CONTROL 


The “Motor Vehicle 
North Carolina” provide that “the 
Department of Motor Vehicles 
shall be under the control of an 


Laws of 


executive officer to be designated 
as the Commissioner of Motor Ve- 
hicles” and the law further states 
that “the Commissioner shall or- 
ganize the Department in such a 
manner as he may deem necessary 
properly to segregate and conduct 
the work of the Department. 
Notwithstanding the addition of 
new divisions created by legisla- 
major changes 
made in the 
operation of the Department since 


tive action, the 


which have been 
I became Commissioner in June, 
1953 have been the separation of 
the Drivers License Division and 
the Driver Education and Acci- 
dent Records Division from the 
Highway Patrol. 

There is considerable variation 
from state to state in the number 
of functions which are handled by 


the Motor Vehicle Administrators. 
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Here in North Carolina we prob- 
ably have as many functions, if not 
more, than any other comparable 
Department. We are one of the few 
states in which the Highway Patrol 
and Financial Responsibility are 
under the supervision of the Com- 
missioner of Motor Vehicles. Just 
as it is important for Motor Vehicle 
Administration to be a State De- 
partment with equal status with 
other branches of state govern- 
ment, it is important that the vari- 
ous divisions of the Department 
have equal status and be responsi- 
ble directly to the Commissioner 
or the Assistant Commissioner. 
The organizational chart of the 
Department of Motor Vehicles re- 
flects ten separate divisions. The 


person in charge of each division 
is directly responsible to the Com- 
missioner of Motor Vehicles and 


the Assistant Commissioner. In 


turn, each Division has its own 
chain of command. 

To depict a true picture of the 
North Carolina Department of Mo- 
tor Vehicles, we must begin with 
the Commissioner. The primary re- 
sponsibility of the Commissioner is 
to formulate policies for the Depart- 
ment, administer the affairs of the 
various divisions and coordinate 
their activities. The span of execu- 
tive control theoretically reaches 
from the Assistant Commissioner 
down to the last employee on the 


payroll, or at present approximately 
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1600 employees. It is further the 
duty of the Commissioner to ac- 
tively attend and participate in all 
national organizations and associa- 
tions from which he and the De- 
partment may derive benefit. 

Frequent conferences and con- 
sultations with division heads, day 
by day routine appointments with 
the public, in addition to fulfilling 
speaking engagements, makes for 
a rigid day by day schedule. 

The Department is fortunate in 
that the ten heads 
career people with an average of 
approximately twenty years of state 
service—the actual tenure of ser- 
vice ranging from four to thirty-six 
years. The division heads are con- 


division are 


scientious, well-trained, dedicated 
employees. 

Of particular importance are the 
training schools held for depart- 
mental personnel at regular inter- 
vals or whenever the occasion 
arises for instruction in new laws 
or a change in method of opera- 
tion. The training have 
proved beneficial also from the 
standpoint of giving the super- 
visors or division heads an oppor- 
tunity to observe the employee for 
qualifications and abilities which 
would put them in line for future 


schools 


promotion or reclassification. 
Whenever possible, it is the policy 
of the Department to fill vacancies 


involving promotion from depart- 


mental personnel. 


MOTOR VEHICLE ADMINISTRATION 


The Assistant Commissioner con- 
fers with the Commissioner, division 
heads, unit heads and individual 
concerning personnel 
policies, practices, classification, 
salaries, as well as the prepara- 
tion and maintenance of all per- 
sonnel records. The responsibility 
for handling all matters pertain- 


employees 


Edward Scheidt 


THE AUTHOR: 
Mr. Scheidt is Commissioner of the 
North Carolina Department ot Motor 
Vehicles. He accepted this appoint- 
1953 after retiring 


from 21 years of service with FBI. 


ment in June, 
He graduated from University of 
North Carolina in 1926 and joined 
FBI in 1931. 
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ing to the Budget is that of the 
Assistant Commissioner. The han- 
dling, preparing and forwarding of 
legal papers served on the Depart- 
ment as agents for non-resident 
motorists involved in accidents in 
North Carolina, is handled by the 
Assistant Commissioner. 

During the Legislature (which 
meets every two years) the Com 
missioner and the Assistant Com- 
missioner appear before legislative 
committees concerning legislation 
affecting Motor Vehicle 
They also have conferences with 
the Governor, Budget Bureau and 
the State Personnel Department. 

The picture of the Department's 
administrative functions brings us 
to the role each Division plays in 
the over-all operation of the De- 
partment of Motor Vehicles. In 
this analysis of these functions, em- 


Laws. 


phasis is placed on those which 
have the most direct relationship to 
highway 
safety, admitting that a successful 
still de- 


vehicles, drivers and 


departmental operation 
pends upon a solid internal struc- 
ture for departmental services, ac 
counting and similar functions. 


STaTE HIGHWAY PATROL 


The Department's largest divi- 
sion is its enforcement branch, or 
the North Carolina State Highway 
Patrol. This award-winning police 
agency is commanded by a career 
who has served in 


officer every 


September 


patrol grade from recruit to com- 
mander. 

In numerical strength the patrol 
has increased from an_ original 
group (in 1929) of 37 officers and 
men to an authorized force of 606. 
It is divided for administrative pur 
poses into five troop areas, ranging 
geographically from the Atlantic 
west to the mountains. Each troop 
is commanded by a Captain who 
is assisted by his second-in-com 
mand, a lieutenant. A varying num- 
ber of patrol districts within each 
troop area are in turn headed by 
sergeants and corporals. 

Duties of the Highway Patrol 
are to “regularly patrol the high- 
ways and enforce the Motor Vehi- 
cle Laws for the protection of Life 
and property.” 

Although the patrol is almost ex 
clusively confined to the highways 
for these purposes, it is not subor 
dinate to any other police authority. 
It is considered the state’s primary 
law enforcement organization in 
lieu of a formal state police. High 
way troopers have full peace officer 
powers anywhere in North Carolina, 
anytime. Additional duties may be 
assigned by the Governor and/or 
the Commissioner, if necessary. 

The Highway Patrol has twice 
been honored—in 1956 and again 
in 1957—by the International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police for ex- 
cellence in “police traffic supervi- 
sion.” Such awards are generally 
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There are ten separate divisions in the Department of Motor Vehicles 
and person in charge of each division is directly responsible to 


the Commissioner and the Assistant Commissioner 
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considered by law enforcement au- 
thorities as representative of the 
nation’s highest achievement. 
Much of the patrol’s accomplish- 
ment in traffic safety and enforce- 
ment is credited to a realistic arrest 
policy. In North Carolina violators 
detected in a “clear and substan- 
tial” 
This practice combined with wide- 


offense face certain arrest. 
spread use of scientific enforce- 
ment techniques, has conditioned 
most drivers—transient and citizen 
alike—to an awareness that rigid, 
fair and impartial enforcement of 
the traffic laws is one of the best 
accident preventives known. 
Periodic highway patrol recruit- 
ing attracts well-qualified young 
men who are given 12-weeks of 
training in police techniques at the 


Institute of Government on the 


campus of the University of North 


Hill. Each 


uniformed in 


Carolina in Chapel 


trooper is smartly 
Confederate gray twill and has at 
his disposal up-to-date equipment 
and facilities. He is paid a begin- 
ning salary of $285 a month plus 
a subsistence allowance of $40 a 
month. Pension and _ retirement 
plans, vacation, sick leave are all 
quite liberal. 

Operations of the highway pa- 
trol are centered in three divisions, 
each headed by a uniformed officer 
with a major’s rank. These units 
are the Enforcement Division, the 
Communications and Transporta- 


September 


tion Division, and the Highway 
Safety Division. 


LICENSE AND THEFT ENFORCE- 


MENT DIVISION 


Working in a similar area as the 
highway patrol, but entirely sepa- 
rate, is the License and Theft En- 
forcement Division. 

It is North Carolina’s oldest law 
enforcement agency, having had 
its origin in 1923. Simultaneously, 
“one or more auto inspectors, com- 
missioned by the governor, will be 
appointed by the Secretary of State 
and charged with the responsibility 
of enforcing the Motor Vehicle 
Laws,” reads a historical transcript. 

The division is headed by a di- 
rector and an assistant director, It 
is organized primarily as a clear- 
inghouse for stolen cars and for 
enforcing highway weight restric- 
tions. A third and recently added 
responsibility is to regulate auto- 
mobile dealers doing business in 
the state. 

The division employs 156 per- 
sons, with 119 of them uniformed 
men assigned to 11 
weight stations scattered 
gically throughout the state high- 
way system. Other personnel in- 
cludes 26 automobile 
who spend most of their working 
hours in auto theft and registration 
violations. 

Weight 
around the clock, six days a week, 


permanent 
strate- 


inspectors 


stations are operated 
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The Driver License Division, shown here, has a record history of every 
motorist in North Carolina—and every record is complete at the end 
of every business day. Examiners review Point System daily. 


to weigh all passing commercial 
vehicles to insure compliance with 
weight and registration laws. 
Although some 2,970 motor ve- 
hicle thefts were reported to the 
division in 1958, some 90 percent 
of the owners had reason to rejoice 
later when their vehicles were re- 


covered. 


In all division personnel collected 
last year a total of $1,180,721 in 
overweight penalties and license 
fees. 


REGISTRATION DIVISION 


1909 the accurate and 


registration of all 


Since 


regular motor 


vehicles has been an important 
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function of the Motor Vehicles De 
partment. It is today. The division, 
which occupies probably more floo: 
space than any other, is headed by 
a career employee who has been 
associated with the vehicles agency 
and its earlier counterparts since 
1925. 


compile and maintain what might 


The Director and her staff 


be accurately described as an offi- 
cial history on every motor vehicle 
in North Carolina, a figure which 
at the moment numbers something 
over 1,700,000 or a position 13th 
in the lineup of states. 

In addition to the auto census, 
the Registration Division supervises 
the yearly renewal of license plates, 
processes applications for new 
registrations, corrections, duplicates 
and sundry details incidental to 
registration procedures. Employees, 
to cite an example, handle a daily 
workload of over 3,000 such items, 
which necessarily requires an im- 
posing clerical force. Supplemen- 
hired for tem 


tary workers are 


porary service during the annual 
license renewal period. 

Two years ago the state legisla- 
ture passed a compulsory liability 
insurance law and administration 
of the new requirement was in turn 
delegated to the Registration Divi- 
sion. 

The division also is one of the 
department's principal “collectors,” 
in the sense that tag fees, title and 
transfer fees, use tax and penalties 
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all add up to a rather formidable 
sum which is turned over to the 
Highway Fund. For 1957, as an 
example, this amounted to 31 mil- 
lion dollars. 

License plates are manufactured, 
as they have been since 1930, by 
prison labor. They are distributed 
through 80 branch offices of the 
Carolina Motor Club under special 
contract arrangements. An _ extra 
dollar tacked on to the cost of the 
basic tag two years ago is being 
used to finance driver education 
and training classes in about 700 
of the state’s high schools, an en- 
couraging step toward safer high- 


ways of the future. 
Driver LICENSE DivISsION 


With a similar objective in mind, 
the men and women comprising 
the Driver Division, go 
about their work of examining ap- 


License 


plicants and issuing licenses, re- 
examining the same people fou 
years later, and suspending the 
licenses of those unable or unwill 
ing to comply with the law. 


The basic authority under which 


the division operates was defined 
in the General Assembly of 1947, 


when the lawmakers enacted stat- 


utes providing for (1) the examina- 
tion and re-examination of all driv- 
ers and (2) authorized the Depart- 
ment of Motor Vehicles to set up 
and enforce adequate standards for 
all drivers. 
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The Driver License Division makes use of the Ortho-Rater, a scientific 
optical device that simplifies the eye test and insures an accurate 


evaluation. Examiners operate from 207 centers in the state. 
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Other provisions of the act au- 


thorized the revocation and sus- 
pension of driving privileges for 
failure to comply with the Financial 


Responsibility Law. 
EXAMINING PROCEDURES 


Examining procedures in North 
Carolina include tests on road sign 
recognition, traffic laws, vision and 
a behind the wheel demonstration 
under actual traffic conditions. The 
division makes use of the Ortho- 
Rater, a scientific optical device 
that simplifies the eye test and in 
sures an accurate evaluation. Ex- 
aminers operate from 207 centers 
throughout the state, each so lo 
cated as to be no more than 20 
minutes away from an applicant. 
Applicants may also telephone or 
write in for an appointment, and 
at the hour assigned may assume 
priority over those who may be 
waiting. 

Examiners are uniformed and 
receive periodic training in the 
latest techniques from division offi- 
cials in cooperation with the Insti- 
tutes of Government. File workers, 
mostly women, maintain a vast gal- 
lery of driver records under the 
supervision of an office manager. 

The licensing division, too, like 
the highway patrol has several 
achievement awards presented by 
the National Safety Council and the 
equally authoritative American As- 
sociation of Motor Vehicle Admin- 
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istrators. Its most recent honor, 
presented in 1957, rates the divi- 
sion “outstanding . . . for perform 
ance in driver licensing.” 

Precisely as the Registration Di- 
vision is said to maintain an official 
history on every motor vehicle in 
the state, the Driver License Divi- 
sion has a similar history on every 
driver. These driver records, with 
the accident records, are the 
“heart” of driver control and drive: 
improvement. Both driver and ac- 
cident records are kept up-to-date 
on a daily basis. In practical terms, 
this means that our “dossier” on 
each North Carolina driver is cur- 
rent at the close of each business 
day. If a driver is involved in an ac- 
cident or violation and we are re- 
quested, by phone, for his history, 
we can provide it within a matter 
of seconds, complete up to the day 
of the call. 


DIVISION OF ACCOUNTS 


Dollars—where they come from 
and where they go—are the special 
province of the Director of the Di- 
vision of Accounts. This division, 
with its accountants, statisticians 
and clerks, is responsible for audit- 
ing all collections received in the 


department’s name by mail, by 

agents of the department, or inde- 

pendent agents under contract. 
Collections from such sources for 


the past year amounted to more 
than 32 million dollars. 
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A further responsibility of the 
division is to account for all de- 
partmental expenditures, that is, 
salaries, supplies, equipment, auto- 
mobiles, and other miscellaneous 
expenses. 

More than 10 million dollars an- 


nually is expended for these items. 
Reports Aupir UNIT 

An auditing unit assigns receipt 
books covering all collections made 
by members of the State Highway 
Patrol, vehicle inspectors, weight 
station operators and driver's li- 
cense examiners. Personnel so en- 
gaged submit reports daily to the 
auditors where each is reconciled 
against receipts issued. Cash _ in- 
volved is forwarded each day to 
the division of accounts. 

The audit unit further checks 
expense accounts submitted by d 
partment employees with the ex- 


ception of the commissioner and 


assistant commissioner. 


ComMMoN CARRIER TAX DIVISION 

Still another unit dealing pri- 
marily with collections is the Com- 
mon Carrier Tax Division which 
collects from and maintains records 
on common carriers operating in 
North Carolina. 

Franchised freight carriers who 
elect to purchase regular common 
carrier tags are required to make 
monthly gross receipts tax reports. 
revenue 


These figures show gross 


earned with the percentage of mile- 
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age operated over Tar Heel roads 
compared to total miles operated. 
The portion of taxable revenue due 
the state is compiled from these 
reports. 

The division audits and posts 
these reports and when the accrued 
tax exceeds the license fees paid, 
collects the tax due. 

In some cases carriers will pay a 
larger license fee and thus accrue 
no additional tax. 

Field auditors of the 
travel to distant points (New York, 
Ohio, Washington, Georgia and 
South Carolina) to make annual 
audits. This is because many of the 
630 passenger and freight common 
carriers located in North Carolina 
have home offices in other states. 
1958 the 
lected in license fees and tax some 
$4,354,549. 


division 


During division col 


SUPPLY, SERVICE AND EXPENSE 


DIVISION 


Twenty-four employees of the 
service and supply division keep 
the functioning effi- 
ciently with a variety of services. 


other units 
A duplicating section makes ap- 
proximately 10 million impressions 
a year of some 500 different forms 
used in departmental work. An- 
1,650,000 
cards are prepared and mailed each 


other license renewal 
year by employees of the service 
unit. They also distribute 250 tons 


of license plates to sales outlets in 
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preparation for the annual license 


renewal period. 


Driver EvCATION AND ACCIDEN' 


Recorps Division 


The Director of the Driver Edu 
Accident Records Di- 
told, is the 
Education to be em 


cation and 


vision we are only 
Doctor of 
ployed by any motor vehicles 
agency. He was recently awarded 
the degree from New York Univer 
sity and is rapidly achieving prom 
inence in the driver education field 

The addition to 


clerical personnel, also has a corps 


division, in 


of professionally trained representa 
tives in the field. These men and 
women, college graduates all, deal 
primarily with school bus drivers, 
training and certifying them for 
their vital 
North Carolina is unique in the 


transportation jobs. 
field of pupil transportation in that 
more than 90 percent of the school 
bus fleet (8200) is driven by the 
students themselves. 

The 


analyzes 


division also collects and 


accident statistics using 
IBM equipment and experienced 
statisticians. Periodic summaries 
of such information are distributed 
to professional safety workers and 
public information media. 
Representatives in cooperation 
with instructors from the highway 
patrol and the driver license divi 
sion administer a series of 35 traf 


fic violators’ schools. 
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PuBLic RELATIONS 

Public Relations for the entire 
department is handled by the PRO. 
Staffed by a combination writer- 
photographer-supervisor, and an 
assistant, the unit seeks to publicize 
the department’s activities through 
media channels which include 203 
daily and weekly newspapers, 120 
radio stations and 12 television sta- 
tions. The office lends public rela- 
tions assistance to various divisions 
and their projects and prepares 
public information for official pub 
lication when needed. 

There is no room for compla 
cency in the field of motor vehicle 
administration. With the yearly in- 
crease of drivers and vehicles, the 
future reflects added responsibility 
for over-all planning to cope with 
the inevitable problems which must 
be faced. Today’s administrator 
must turn his thoughts to tomor- 
row. He must be constantly alert 
to any suggestion, method, or pro- 
cedure which will enable him to 
improve his program. Motor vehicle 
administration compared with other 
functions of state 
comparatively new, but no other 


branch of government affecting so 


government is 


many people has grown so rapidly 
in the past quarter of a century. 
Therefore, the concerted efforts of 
all motor vehicle administrators 


are essential to keep abreast of the 


progress in motor vehicle adminis- 


tration. 
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This feature is prepared for JourNAL by Research Dept. of Association 


URVEYS: Pusuic Opinion surveys dealing with insurance are gen- 

erally of more than passing interest to the agent or broker, even 
though they may not describe a particular local situation. Of course, the 
specific usefulness of the information gleaned from these surveys depends 
a great deal on the composition of the “sample” interviewed. 

For example, a recent survey conducted by a well known magazine 
indicated that nearly 70% of those interviewed preferred to place their 
automobile insurance through an agent or broker rather than direct. 
However, persons included in the survey “sample” had a median annual 
income of nearly $7,000 in 1957 which, of course, may not indicate 
purchase preferences of the so-called mass market. 

The Research Department analyzed twelve public opinion surveys, 
published during the period 1943-1957 by different organizations, with 
a view to determining responses dealing with insurance purchases that 
were common to all the surveys. The common denominator of these 
surveys is summarized as follows: 

1. That most persons interviewed preferred buying from an inde- 
pendent agent or broker rather than directly from a company sales- 
man or by mail. The range of responses over the years was approxi- 
mately 60-80% in favor of dealing with the independent agent or broker. 

2. That the most important single factor stressed by those who 
prefer buying from an agent or broker rather than direct was personal 
service. 

3. That a relatively high percentage had never been solicited by 
an agent. 

It is important to note that even for the most recent surveys there is 
a pronounced preference by respondents for buying through an independ- 
ent agent or broker, especially for the personal lines of business. 

The following are the surveys examined and the year of their publica- 


tion: 
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Insurance—Reader Consumer Panel, 
Report No. 52 
The American Home Magazine. 
Results Of A Public Opinion Survey. 
The Kemper Companies. 


Fire and Casualty Insurance, 1955 
A Study Of Farm Journal And Town 
Journal Subscribers. 

Research Department, Farm Journal, Inc. 


Business Week's Audience 
A Report On A Survey of 10,000 
Business Week Subscribers. 


Hartford Accident And Indemnity 
Company Agents Interviewed 44,618 
Insurance Buyers Tr Produce These 
Revealing Facts. 

The Hartford Agent. 


4 Sample Census Of Time Subscriber 
Families 

Business Information Division, 

Dun and Bradstreet, Inc. 


Collier's Families Report On 
Savings and Insurance. 
The Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. 


Foundation For Tomorrou 
The American Magazine Families Report 
On Savings And Insurance. 

The Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. 


Providing For The Future— 

A Survey Of Savings And Insurance 

Of Readers Of The Woman’s Home Companion. 
The Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. 


A Survey Of Attitudes Towards Casualty 
And Surety Insurance. 
Elmo Roper 


Family and Home 
New York Herald Tribune Continuing Home 
Study 


Fire, Automobile and Casualty Insurance 
Survey Of Residential And Personal Insurance. 
The Curtis Publishing Co. 


June, 


November, 1950 


April, 1950 


March, 1946 


August, 


August, 


September, 1946 





@ The problem of agency perpetuation is some- 


thing common to every producer at some point 
and the subject is reviewed here from the stand- 


point of the young man ready, trained and will- 


ing to accept his share of the burden of a business 


of his own—under certain conditions 


Agency Perpetuation 


INCE DEATH AND TAXES are in- 
S evitable, even to the independ- 
ent insurance agent, there comes a 
time in every producer’s life when 
he has to think of perpetuating 
his agency. He has undoubtedly 
worked hard in building up his 
successful business; and the thought 
of what will happen to his busi- 
ness, after he either retires or dies 
and is no longer there to protect it, 
becomes a matter of great concern. 

No man likes to see his life work 
disintegrate. To keep this from 
happening he must bring new and 
younger blood into the agency. Un- 
fortunately, to many older men, 
the dangers of bringing someone 
else in to participate in the earn- 
ings and management of an agency 
that the older man has built by his 
own hard work appear to be too 
great to bear. 

By name and definition, the In- 
dependent Insurance Agent is usu- 
ally so independent that he will 
not stand for anyone coming in to 


By HAROLD K. HUNT II 


share the management and produc- 
ing load. All too often he will re- 
sent young man who “has 
never been anywhere but on the 
company side of the picture and 
wouldn't know a good prospect if 
he saw one,” or “is just a wild kid 
who got out of high school last 
year.” (Actually the wild kid prob- 
ably got out of high school some 
eight or more years ago with four 
years of college and several years 
of military service to his credit.) 

There seems to be three main 
reasons why older producers object 
to the introduction of a younger 


any 


man. 
-I. They object to the reduced 
income. This is the expected result 
for a short period of time, since 
two families will be living off the 
same income that one family enjoyed 
before. Along with this objection 
is the usual desire of the older man 
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to have the new man “prove” him 
self by going in on a commission 


basis or some other arrangement 


whereby the financial burden of 


another man does not fall on the 
older producer. This commission 
type of arrangement is usually un- 
satisfactory because of the nature 
of the previous training of the pros 
this are 


pective man. Reasons for 


viven below. 


THREE SOURCES 


usual sources of new men 


The 
for an agency are themselves three 
fold. 

A. Company usual 


The 


young company men that an agent 


men: 


contacts are either Special Agents, 
Adjusters or in some cases, Under 


writers. The advantage of a com- 


pany man for the agent is that he 


is usually well trained in the tech- 
nical aspects of the insurance busi- 
The 


quired to teach the business to the 


ness. agent will not be re 
new man and is thereby relieved of 
shouldering an additional burden. 
Especially in one man offices is 
this an important consideration. 
Usually the special Agent o1 
adjuster will be a good salesman in 
his own right. Not only must a 
special agent sell himself and his 
company to the agents he calls on, 
but he has sold himself to you or 
you would not consider bringing 
him into your agency. The adjuster 
“sell” claim settle 


in turn has to 


AND 
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ments to the injured party or in- 
sured and this can be ticklish busi- 
ness. 

The reason most company men 
will turn down a commission type 
of “prove yourself” proposition or 
the more common “Come work 
with me for a year and then we 
will talk about you buying a piece 
of the agency” deal is that they 
already have a good job. They are 
the bright young men of the par- 
ticular company they represent 
and are the potential managers, 
vice-presidents and presidents of 
the companies. 

They don’t need a job right now. 
Unless the future looks brighte: 
and assured with 


more your 


agency, they are not interested. 
Why should they have to prove 
out on just another insurance job 
when they already have a good 
one? They aren't looking for a 
job, they are looking for part own- 
ership, a business of their own. 

The disadvantage for the agent 
of obtaining a company man is that 
quite often, especially in smaller 
towns, the new man has to move 
into the town and become known. 
He has no ready circle of acquaint- 
ances which, even in this day of 
account selling and surveys, is vital 
to the insurance man. 

Also, the factor of moving the 
man and his family is a considera- 
tion, both from cost and from the 
standpoint of the acceptability of 
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the new community to the man’s 
family. This in itself can mean the 
difference between success and 
failure of a man in the community. 

B. Men from other agencies: 
Here the somewhat 
similar in that this man also has 
knowledge of the insurance busi- 
ness and for the most part does not 
its detail. 


situation is 


need to be trained in 
This man has an advantage in that 
he already lives in the community 
and has his circle of friends there. 
Probably the biggest drawback to 
this source of men is that of agency 
relations. Why did he leave the 
other agency or is willing to leave? 
Was it because he felt that he had 
there—that he 


no future would 


never obtain ownership of the 
business that he put on the books? 
If so you can be sure that he will 
be doubly cautious about tying up 


with a new agency and will want 


ownership spelled out before he 
even begins. However, this man has 


proved he can sell insurance at 
retail and could possibly be a valu- 
able addition. It will have to be 
understood in the beginning what 
the situation is regarding the ac- 
counts he serviced in the old 
agency. 

C. New local men: In this cate- 
I have included both non- 
relatives and relatives. First, the 
non-relatives. These men have the 
advantage of being local boys with 
the consequent of friends 


gory 


circle 
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and understanding of the commu- 
nity. However, they will take the 
old producer's time away from new 
production and servicing of old ac- 
counts to teach the new man the 
business. This is sometimes more 
of a chore than is first imagined. 
You first have to determine if the 
new man likes the insurance busi- 











Harold K. Hunt II 


THE AUTHOR: 


Mr. Hunt is a partner in the agency 
of Ward & Hunt of San Bernardino, 
Calif. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona and received his 
CPCU designation in 1956. After war 
service in Korea, he joined the 
Founders’ Insurance Company. After 
several years training, he was a spe- 


cial agent for Founder’s. 
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re PA 


ness and whether he has the ability 
to handle the problems of the busi- 
ness. I know of one agency where 
the producer signed the new man 


up for the insurance courses neces- 
sary for his license and also had all 
his company field men stop by and 
devote one day apiece to teaching 
the new man some particular phase 
of the business. I remember one 
day I worked on private passenger 
auto rating and policy forms with 
him and the next time around I 
went over CPL and Farmers CPL. 
At the end of one month this man 
had decided that the insurance 
business was not for him—not be- 
cause he was taught too much too 
fast, (the field men only worked 
with him one or two days a week,) 
but because he realized that his 
capacities were just not along those 
lines. It is lucky the agent found 
out so fast, yet there was quite a 
waste of money and time on every- 


one’s part. 
NEPOTISM PROBLEM 


Relatives: It depends on the 
closeness of the relationship 
whether the new agent will have 
the problem of eventual ownership 
of the agency or not. Of course this 
is the situation that many fathers 
hope for—that their sons will fol- 
low in their footsteps into the 
business. The old agent must take 
make 


special steps here to sure 


that he treats the new man just as 


September 


fairly as he would if the new man 
were not a relative. It is hard 
sometimes not to take advantage of 
relatives and also the reverse is 
true. 

Once again the problem of edu- 
cation rears its head. Often when 
the relationship between the 
agency and some particular com- 
pany has been especially pleasant 
the company will volunteer to take 
over the technical aspects of train- 
ing the new man. More and more 
companies are having home office 
training schools and these are steps 
in the right direction, as far as pro- 
fessionalizing our business goes. 
The friendship and location factors 
are often no problem with this 
man. However, two bad situations 
that often arise with relatives are 
the following: 

1. The young man considers 

the position a sinecure and the 
agent is unable to dis- 
because of family 


older 
charge him 
relationships. 
2. The young man just doesn't 
have the aptitude for the job of 
running the agency. He is able 
to be a clerk or salesman com- 
petently but has no managerial 
ability. This situation usually 
starts family difficulties when 
you have to bring in an out- 
sider to manage the agency over 
the relative’s head. 
In summary on this point of re- 
duced income as an objection for 
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Bright young men aren't looking for a job, they are looking for partnership 


the bringing in of new talent, it 
has been my experience that the 
older man’s net may be reduced for 
a year, seldom more; but his work 
load is cut much more than his 
pay. By the end of the second year 
he is making more than he could 
possibly have made by himself. 

II. They object to the sharing 
of the management load. Their 
attitude can best be described in 


one quote, “I’ve been running this 
agency for thirty years without any 
outside help and I don‘t need any 
young kid to tell me I’m not doing it 
right.” Here a great deal of tact is 
needed by the younger man so as 
not to force his new ideas on the 
old agent but to introduce them 
gradually. With respect for each 
other’s ideas and consultation be- 
tween the two parties about man- 
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agement decisions, it can be 
worked out. 

It is true that perhaps a lot of 
wasteful have become 
habitual 
but the old agent must realize this 
fact that 


thing, including his most prized 


practices 
and could be corrected, 
and 


accept the ever) 


possession, his agency, can be im 
proved. The young man must also 
realize his lack of experience along 
local agency lines and that those 
grey that the 
agent has hit some of these bumps 


hairs mean older 


before on the road to success. Pa 
tience is the key word here. 


NATURAL APPREHENSION 


lll. They 


loose. It is a natural feeling to be 


hate to finally turn 
apprehensive about losing control 


of your means of livelihood. In- 
surance people are probably most 
aware of the unknown disasters 
that can befall us and it just takes 
a lot of plain courage to sell off the 
business which has supported us 
throughout our life and was so 
hard to build. It is something that 
must be done and will be done, 
either before the old agent’s death 
or after. It seems far better to get 
out and enjoy one’s last years free 
of the cares of a business than to 
stay strapped in until death makes 
the separation. If you have taken 
care of the change before death 
then that 


agency will continue and prosper. 


you will know your 
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From a straight financial basis, the 
agency is worth more with the old 
agent still alive than in a forced 
sale afterward. 

It is altogether too common in 
our business to have an older agent 
say to a young man, “Come work 
for me as a solicitor and at the 
end of a year we will talk about 
you buying an interest.” For the 


young man the end of the year 
never seems to arrive simply be 
cause the older man will not face 
up to the realities pointed out in 
Il and III above. He never seems 
ready to sit down and talk about 
the young man buying in. After a 
while the young man becomes dis 
illusioned about his agent’s prom- 
ises and believes that he has ob 
knowledge and 


tained sufficient 


contacts to go out on his own. 
When this happens, instead of get 
ting a partner for your troubles 
you have a new competitor—one 
who knows your operation and ac 
counts. 

Often the older man is worried 
when he brings a young man in 
that 


above will happen. It won't if you 


exactly what is described 


have given the new man the op 


portunity to buy increasing shares 


of the business. And it is only fair 
to do so. As you get older, you will 
be less able to carry your propor 
tion of the work load and the new 
man will have to take on more and 
interest 


more. His proprietary 
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should increase as this happens. In 
the first year while you are testing 
out, if he 
good accounts aren’t going to go 


him leaves you, your 
running off. Those people are used 
to doing business with you. When 
they call on the phone they want 
to talk to you not the new man. 
It is only human nature and it is 
going to be many years before they 
will be just as willing to talk to 
the new man. 

The best way to bring a new 
man into an from the 
standpoint of the old agent, but 


also the most risky, was the oppor- 


agency, 


tunity that existed when I left the 


company ranks and became an 
agent. My partner, being the fai 
thinking and fair man he is, sold 
me half of his agency the day I 
stepped into the office. There was 


no probation or waiting period. We 


were equal partners the first day 


we were together. It was also set 
up that by the time he reaches 
retirement time, I will have bought 
him out completely. We are doing 
this by segments so that as my in- 
terest becomes over 50%, I can in 
turn sell an interest in the business 
to the new man I will bring in 
fifteen or hence. 
Naturally, as 
men, I had no money to make such 


twenty years 


with most young 
a purchase outright, so I am pay- 
ing for my share of the agency out 
of the earnings over the next sev- 


eral years. 
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Another excellent method is the 
percentage sale. This occurs when 
the agency is sold either 10% a 
year for ten years or 20% for five 
or some modification of these 
amounts. Since the average young 
man does not have a large amount 
of money he can put down for an 
agency, the purchase will almost 
always have to be on time. 

It is important that the price of 
the agency and its segments yet to 
be purchased should be agreed 
upon and fixed right at the start. 
This is because the agency should 
grow and its growth results from 
joint efforts. The young man will 
be paying for the growth segment 
of the 
while it is doing the growing. 


business with hard work 

In making your offer, be fait 
with the other party, sharpness has 
no place here. This is the man 
you will be working with for the 
next ten or twenty years. If you try 
to take him on the sales agreement 
he will remember it and resent it 
every day you are working to 
gether. It will be just like a mai 
riage and you will have to live 
with it for a long time, so be fair 
You 
the partnership is no good from 
the start. 


In conclusion, seeing your agency 


have to trust each other o1 


left in good hands can be a very 
satisfying, as well as financially re 
experience. It 


warding requires 


courage and a sense of fair play. 





Health Insurance Growth 


N THE ten years from 1948 to 
l 1958, the number of Americans 
covered by health insurance has 
doubled while benefits paid through 
health have 
five times, the Health 
Institute reported today. 

Health insurance, which cov- 
ered 61 million Americans in 1948, 


insurance increased 


Insurance 


protected 123 million persons 
against the costs of hospital and 
medical care in 1958, an increase 
of better than 100%. Over this 
decade, said the Institute, benefits 
paid to persons with health insur- 
ance grew from $772 million to 
$4.7 billion, a rise of 500%. 

A similar pattern of growth held 
true for the more recent period 
from 1953 to 1958. Benefits in- 
creased 91% during this time while 
the number of people with health 
insurance rose by 26%, the Institute 
stated. 

The extent to which the health 
care costs of the nation are being 


DID YOU KNOW? 


health 
insurance is shown, said the Insti- 
tute, by the fact that from 1952 to 
1957 the medical _ bill 
climbed by more than 50%, and 


increasingly met through 


nation’s 


health insurance benefits designed 
specifically for hospital and medi- 
cal services increased 118%. 

In the 1948-58 period, health 
insurance grew to the point where 
it now pays benefits which cover 
the major share of hospital care 
costs, the Institute declared. 

In 1948, benefits from health in- 
surance programs paid 27% of the 
total costs of hospital services and 
6% of the total costs of physicians’ 
services in the U.S. The Institute 
estimated that in 1958, health in- 
surance paid 60% of these hospital 
care costs and more than 30% of 
the physicians’ costs. In the last 
five years, benefits for hospital care 
have increased from $1.3 
1953 to $2.6 billion in 


alone 
billion in 
1958. 


@ That in 3 of 5 American families, every member 
of the family is protected by health insurance. 

@ That Americans received $4.7 billion in health 
insurance benefits during 1958, an increase of more 
than $400 million over 1957. 


@ That 60% of all persons admitted to hospitals re- 


ceive surgical treatment. 
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Usable Ideas for Today 


OrrFiciAL LIABILITY 

During an election there is a general 
rush to sell public official bonds which 
guarantee the local, state or national 
government against loss because the 
official is unable to make good on his 
obligations. But this bond protects the 
government and not the public official, 
and as the late Supreme Court Justice 


Judge Cardozo said, “If a public official 
a safe, burglars 
steal the 


puts the money in 
break the safe and 
money, he is liable. If he puts it in a 
bank and the bank loses it, he is lia- 
ble.” See to it that he buys insurance 
to protect himself against burglary, 
robbery, mysterious disappearance, un- 
less the state has already taken care of 


open 


it for him. 

The rule stated by Justice Cardozo 
applies in most jurisdictions, but, of 
course, it will reinforce your argument 
if you can find out directly from the 
authorities in city, 
state, whether or not a public official 
is liable for money or property of the 
state, county or municipality which 
has been stolen or destroyed whether 


your county or 


his fault or not. 
~The Local Agent 


PARKING Lors 


Big shopping centers mean big 
crowds. Big crowds mean filled park- 
ing lots. Whenever we visit a shop- 
ping center we understand why one 
agent we know capitalizes on those 
cars. He puts a circular describing his 
services together with a pencil or two 
into each car. It gets business, too. 
How's your pencil supply? 
General’s Review 
Boosy TRAPS 
Be sure you 


mailing lists. They can contain “booby 


don’t goof on your 
traps” as witness one we noticed the 
other day: It was addressed “Miss” to 
a married woman and said, among 
other things, “Sorry you didn’t win 
one of the little cars for your young- 
sters.” If she had really been a “Miss” 
—well, how insulting can you get 
without being sued? 
General’s Review 
, @ 
EXPENSIVE HosBy 
One person in twelve has an expen- 
sive hobby of some sort—stamp col- 
lecting, photography, hi-fi recordings, 
music (the average church organist 
spends well over $1,000 for music 





over a lifetime), guns, etc. It is amaz- 
ing how much equipment, etc., accu- 
mulates in the average “well-heeled” 
family. How much of it is insured? 


—General’s Revieu 


TUITION FEES 

Are there any private schools 
or colleges in your community? 
If so, you have a prospect for a 
kind of insurance that you prob- 
ably cannot sell anyone else. It is 
called Tuition 
and it provides that if fire forces 


Fees Insurance 


the school to close and refund 


tuition fees, the insurance will 
take care of this loss. 

The average private school or 
college has a tremendous liability 
here and often does not realize 
money it would be 


refund if the 


how much 
called upon to 
school could not function. There 
is a co-insurance clause of 60, 70 
or 80% of the annual tuition fee. 
Fees include not only tuition but 
other income from student sources 
such as board and lodging fur- 
nished by the school. 

—The Local Agent 
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Harvest TIM: 

The months ahead are the harvest 
time for burglars. This is the time to 
see that your business customers have 
bigger insurance. We assume that you 
are selling package policies to all of 
your dwelling insureds, but this does 
not take care of your business risks 
unless they have purchased the Com- 
mercial Open Stock 
Burglary insurance, Money and Secu- 
rities policies, the 3-D—these things 
and you 


Property form. 


are needed by _ businesses 
ought to make sure that anyone who 
is counting on you has been properly 
informed and properly insured. 


—The Local Agent 


Raise Limits 

Standard limits are still 5/10. But, 
any agent who makes 5/10 limits his 
standard, is not living up to his re- 
sponsibilities. Even the 10/20 limits, 
which are required under financial re- 
sponsibility laws in quite a number of 
states, are insufficient for most people. 
Usually 10/20 will take care of most 
of the claims but that terrible accident 
which happens now and then, injuring 
a number of people would impoverish 
the insured if his policy limits are not 
higher. Every responsible agent should 
continue to push for higher limits if 
his customers are not carrying very 
substantial amounts. Some enterprising 
agents make it a practice of putting 
100/300 limits on every risk. Of course, 
this is hard to sell the average risk, 
but certainly 25/50 is not too high for 
any man who owns a car and his own 


home. 
~The Local Agent 
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Boat OWNERS 
It is still not too late to sell Yacht 
insurance. In fact, it is never too late 
if the boat owner doesn’t have any 
insurance. But if you have not already 
done so, take a look at your list of 
policyholders and go after them for 
Yacht insurance whenever there is any 
possibility that a boat is owned. You 
might get a list of your Homeowner s 
policyholders or a list of your Dwelling 
policyholders and have someone in 
the office make a telephone canvass of 
those owning the better homes to see 
if they own boats, and then, with a 
list of boat owners in hand, you are 
ready to go after their business. 
—The Local Agent 
1 


Gross PROFTI 

X is the unknown quantity in Fidel- 
ity insurance. Next time you are talking 
to your client about Fidelity bonds 
profit on 
(which is low). 


ask him his gross sales. 
Suppose he says 3% 
Point out to him that in order to make 
up a $100 defalcation he would have 
to sell $3,333.33 to make up the loss. 
Who says Fidelity bonds are not a 
good investment? 

—General’s Revieu 

e ro" 


UNbDER-INSURANCE 

If you want to dramatically demon- 
strate the need for Insurance to Value 
to your clients, do as one agent did. 
He took a snapshot of every under- 
insured house. If the homeowner car- 
ried fire insurance, for only 50% of the 
value of the house, he cut off half the 
picture and sent it to the homeowner 
with a letter explaining that if fire 
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should destroy the house, his insurance 
would rebuild only the half the house 
pictured. 

The Marylander 
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BUSINESS IMMUNITY 

No business is immune to hold- 
up, vandalism, dishonest acts, 
burglary, or forgery. The small 
businessman is especially vulner- 
able, and for him the Store- 
keeper's Broad Form Policy is 
ideal. Explain the benefits, limits, 
and conditions of this policy to 
your clients and 
fixed amount of insurance is pro- 
vided under each insuring agree- 
ment from $250 to $500, $750, or 
$1,000. A $25 deductible provi- 
sion may be included at a reduced 
rate if desired. The Storekeeper’s 
Broad Form Policy is available to 
businesses which have a single 
location and customarily operate 
than 


prospects. A 


with not more four em- 


ployees. 


—The Marylander 
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SHow Docs 

Do you know 
valuable hunting dog or enters his dog 
owner of a valuable 


anyone who has a 


in shows? Any 
dog will be interested in a Dog Floater 


which insures against death or de- 


struction directly resulting from or 
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TOWN GROWTH 

Are you exploiting the growth 
of your town in your local adver- 
tising? Significant figures regard- 
ing increased paved roads, num- 
increase in 
tied in 
with the growth of your agency. 


ber of new houses, 


property values can be 
Also it gives you a good jumping 
off spot to spout about need for 
higher limits. We heard, too, the 
other day, of one agency adver- 
tiser who has dug up some inter- 
esting old town by-laws which he 
cleverly ties in with insurance. 
Do some thinking about town 
pride—it might be the new slant 
your ads need. 

—General’s Review 


an insurance 


September 
made necessary by fire or lightning, 


windstorms, hail, explosion, riots, 


smoke, earthquake, aircraft, flood, ac- 


cident to conveyances, or being trans- 
ported thereon, being hit or run over 
by an automobile or other vehicle 
owned or operated by the insured, etc. 

Also, now there are policies for ken- 
nel owners and veterinarians providing 
kennel 
owner and also the dogs of customers 
in his care and custody. It 


against death or destruction from many 


insurance on dogs owned by 


insures 


causes. 


The Lov ‘al Agent 
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SELLING ALERTNESS 
In selling anything, it’s usually alert 
knowledge of the 
off. A mid-west 


selling 


much as 
that 


vg od 


ness, as 
product, pays 
agent is a example of 


alertness. The minute a farm animal 
is injured on the road or when a piece 
of farm equipment causes an accident, 
farmer within two 
tells the 
and shows how proper insurance could 


When he 
off a farm claim, he delivers the check 


he visits every 


miles of the incident, story, 


reimburse the farmer. pays 
in person if he can, and on his way 
that all the 
the neighborhood know the story be- 
hind the check he’s delivering. Need- 
far more 


he makes sure farmers in 


less to say, this agent has far, 


farm business than the average insur- 


ance agency, and he’s mighty happy 
with it. 


The Marylander 


5 
SELF SELL 


Discussing “Sales Motivation” with 


man in Louisville last 
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summer we learned that for 
client he had scared into buying in- 
surance at least twenty bought because 
they knew they needed it. We got 
thinking of Tom Sawyer and the fence 
whitewashing job. Wonder if perhaps 


every 


we might not get more respect if, in 
talks, we 
sneaked in a sentence something like 
this, “If we find that we are prepared 
to take the risk...” Maybe if we 
could convince the public we were 


our advertising and _ sales 


honoring them in accepting them as 
risks it 
Tom didn’t sell those kids into 
working for nothing—he let them sell 
themselves. Anything in it? 

General’s Revieu 


might increase their motiva- 


tion. 


No VACATION 
Vacations are 
year-round basis. One set of statistics 
take winter 


vacations and 53% split vacations be- 


more and more on a 


reports 11% of families 
tween winter and summer. Ski enthu- 
siasts take off for the mountains and 
winter resorts as soon as a few snow- 
falls have covered the trails and hills. 
And, after the festivities 
are over, the annual trek to Florida 
and southern resorts for sunshine and 


Christmas 


milder climate begins. Just because 
summer is behind us, don’t let up on 
selling Travel Accident-Baggage In- 
surance to all your traveling clients 
and prospects. 

—The Marylander 


es 
UNpDER INSURANCE 
Much has written and 


about with 
reference to fire and homeowners poli- 


been said 


under-insurance specific 
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cies. But what about under-insurance 
in Fidelity Bonds? How many of your 
fidelity bond customers have been on 
your books for years without increas- 
ing the amount of their bonds? In 
many cases a large enough bond was 
not purchased in the first place. In 
other instances, the business has grown 
to the point where a larger bond is 
needed to give even minimum pro- 
tection. Ask your fidelity bond cus- 
tomers to their bonds to 
realistic amounts. The Honesty Insur- 
ance Formula will enable you to de- 
termine the minimum amount of bond 
a business needs. And, don’t forget to 
sell the other crime coverages—Bur- 
glary and Forgery. 


increase 


—The Marylander 
e ¢ 

MoneEY MAKERS 
The exclusions in a policy can be a 
fine source of business for you. When 
you have sold a policy, review the 
conclusions in it with your insured. 
Then, close the gaps in the protection 


by endorsement and additional poli- 


cies. You'll have a more satisfied cus- 
tomer. 

Using the Manufacturers and Con- 
tractors Policy as an example, these 
are some of the exclusions for which 
coverage is available: automobiles— 
Auto Liability, employees—Workmen’s 
Also, elevators, 


Compensation. inde- 


pendent contractors, products and 
completed operations, collapse, blast- 
ing or explosion, discharge, leakage, 
or overflow of water or steam, and 
contractual liability, all can be added 
to the Manufacturers and Contractors 
coverage. 

The Marylander 





AUTOMOBILI 
Mountain Lightning. In Berrien 
County, Ga., a 
capable of 147 mph and capacity of 
200 gals of corn liquor, was bought 
county sheriff 
moonshiners . Just rehearsing. In 
Old Saybrook, Conn., 
that he 
when 


moonshiners’ auto 


it auction by to chase 
after explaining 
was rushing to his wedding 
the 
the 
judge discovered the wedding was six 
Gumshooed, A 
Knoxville for 
drunken driving, insisted that he had 
only taken a little whisky for a tooth- 


speeding, 
$50 when 


arrested for 


‘groom” was fined 


months away 


Tenn man arrested 


iche, paid a $50 fine when the judge 


learned that he had no teeth 


BURGLARY AND THEFT 
Camping Out. A McCann, Calif., 
f; xily whose stove and console were 
stwen in past years from their sum- 
mer cabin, returned this year to find 
the entire cabin gone Bunions? 
After wearing his socks on his hands 
to avoid leaving fingerprints during a 
robbery, a suspect was arrested by 
Chattanooga, Tenn., police identified 
by a footprint Infraray Eye. In 
Toledo, police invoked the suspicious- 
persons ordinance, young 
man because he was wearing rubber 
gloves, carried a red face mask in his 
pocket, had let a pistol fall out of his 


pants leg. 


arrested a 


; F int 
Just Smoke, The Salt Lake City mayor 
abruptly halted a flowery speech ob- 
serving the retirement of the fire 
chief when the chief nudged him, 
said, “There’s some mistake. I'm not 
retiring” Flaming Youth. In 
Wellington, New Zealand, three junior 
members of a Volunteer Fire Brigade 
grew bored by the lack of fires, set 
one of their own for excitement, were 
fined $14 each by the brigade. 
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Aetna Casualty and Surety Company Aetna Insurance Company 
Agricultural Insurance Company Albany Insurance Company 
Alliance Insurance & Surety Company, Incorporated 
American Automobile Insurance Company 
American Casualty Company 
American Credit Indemnity Company of New York 
American Employers’ Insurance Company 
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The American Global Insurance Company, Incorporated 
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American Insurance Company American National Fire Insurance Company 
American Re-Insurance Company American Surety Company of New York 
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Commercial Insurance Company of Newark 
Commonwealth Insurance Company of New York 
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Home Indemnity Company Home Insurance Company 
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London and Lancashire Insurance Company, Limited 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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The Manhattan Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
Maryland Casualty Company 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 
Mercantile Insurance Company of America 
Merchants Fire Assurance Corporation of New York 
Merchants Indemnity Corporation of New York 
Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Company of New York 
Midland Casualty Insurance Company 
Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Monarch Insurance Company of Ohio Munich Reinsurance Company 
National Automobile and Casualty Insurance Company 
National-Ben Franklin Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
National Surety Corporation National Union Fire Insurance Company 
National Union Indemnity Company 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company Newark Insurance Company 
New England Insurance Company Niagara Fire Insurance Company 
North American Reinsurance Corporation 
North British and Mercantile Insurance Company Limited 
North River Insurance Company 
Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society, Limited 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited 
Ocean Marine Insurance Company Limited 
Ohio Farmers Indemnity Company Old Colony Insurance Company 
The Pacific Coast Fire Insurance Company Pacific Insurance Company, Limited 
Pacific Insurance Company of New York 
Pearl Assurance Company, Limited Peerless Insurance Company 
Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company 
Phoenix Assurance Company of New York 
Phoenix Insurance Company Porto Rican and American Insurance Company 
Providence Washington Insurance Company 
Provident Insurance Company of New York 
Prudential Insurance Company of Great Britain 
Quaker City Insurance Company Queen Insurance Company of America 
Reliable Insurance Company Reliance Insurance Company 
Royal Exchange Assurance Royal General Insurance Company of Canada 
Royal Indemnity Company 
Safeguard Insurance Company St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
St. Paul-Mercury Insurance Company 
Seaboard Fire and Marine Insurance Company of New York 
Seaboard Surety Company Security Insurance Company of New Haven 
Service Casualty Company of New York Skandia Insurance Company 
South Carolina Insurance Company Southeastern Fire Insurance Company 
Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
Standard Accident Insurance Company 
State Capital Insurance Company Sun Insurance Company of New York 
Swiss National Insurance Company, Limited Travelers Indemnity Company 
Travelers Insurance Company Tri-State Insurance Company 
Union Marine and General Insurance Company, Limited 
United States Casualty Company 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
United States Fire Insurance Company Valley Forge Insurance Company 
Westchester Fire Insurance Company 
Yorkshire Insurance Company of New York 
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